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Business Friendship 


At the Pittsburgh convention, the delegates were deeply im- 
pressed with the address of President Moore, especially that part 
in which he called for a convention marked by the spirit of friend- 
liness, by a determination on the part of each delegate to use the con- 
vention for broadening and deepening his acquaintances and to 
build upon them friendships which would grow stronger each year. 

This part of Mr. Moore’s address was heard again and again 
referred to, and the “Gazette-Times,” of Pittsburgh, took it up in 
an editorial, which is well worth presenting. The “Bulletin” gives 
it without change, as follows: 


One of the speakers at the interesting and enthusiastic gather- 
ing of the National Association of Credit Men here in Pittsburgh 
dropped this heart-warning experience into his address: 

‘Make each day here worth while. Add to your friends. Speak 
before the other fellow has the chance. Why, I remember once in 
one of our conventions a stranger sat by my side and I was warm 
and tired, for we were meeting in a city far to the South, and I 
thought, ‘better speak to this fellow,’ and then that little fellow we 
all have with us said, ‘Oh, what’s the use,’ but I did. And then and 
there I made a new friend and he is one of my choicest to-day, one 
of those real dependable fellows, one of the sort of friends of whom 
none of us ever has too many.” 

This is a message from the business world, wherein it is usually 
accepted that men are without sentiment and intent only upon busi- 
ness mastery, and yet it has all the unction and twice the sincerity 
and warmth that may be found in the ordinary sermon on human 
fellowship. It is infinitely more valuable as a moral preachment 
than if it had been formally uttered by a professional moralist. If 
business men, hardened by contact with the cold realities of the high 
tension commercial life of the present day, possess this human 
craving for friendliness-and fellowship, and find it a prime virtue in 
the successful prosecution of their work, may we not conclude that 
modern life is not, after all, a mere scramble for advantage, and 
that in the long run men are only men and need most the sympathy 
and friendliness of their fellow-beings. This little sermon from 
so unexpected a source should be copied and sent out not only to all 
business gatherings, but should become part of the training of men 
and women in all the walks of life. 

It is a needed admonition. 

What this business man preached as a part of the duty of the 
members of his association is a neglected duty, too often, it is true, 
from thoughtlessness or from downright indifference to the other 
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fellow. Friendliness is a fulcrum on which rests the lever by which 
the burdens of life may be lifted; nor do we realize the value oi its 
use either for ourselves or for those to whom it is extended. There 
have been colossal successes wrought in life by a touch of genuine 
friendliness at the right moment—and there have also been heart- 
breaking failures in human lives because of a lack of that divine 
elixer. The impression. prevails in certain quarters that to be friendly 
to those unknown to us or supposedly on a lower scale of success 
is a sacrifice of dignity and a policy that may involve us in embar- 
rassing complications. Where friendliness has one such result, it 
has accomplished the most cheering results in a thousand other in- 
stances. It is a hundred-to-one shot that your friendly word or act 
will set a star in the sky of some world mariner which will act as a 
guiding light in a present or future storm, from which, without it, 
he would never emerge. 

The strong point in the little sermon of the speaker quoted may 
be a selfish one, but it adds to the value of friendliness. By a 
kindly word of recognition in a gathering of strangers this man made 
a friend who has been tried and true, and out of whose friendship 
has come great subsequent good to both. The man who makes no 
friends is an anomaly. He is, fortunately, an infrequent example 
of how unspeakably miserable existence in this world may be made. 
There are few of him, but there are a great many people who never 
make an effort out of the common to form friendships. It was once 
said by a wise Teacher, “No man liveth to himself,” and yet there 
are thousands of people who try to do that very thing. So self- 
sufficient are they and so certain of their ability to get along on their 
own strength that they lay up no treasure on earth in way of strong 
friendships. This would be well if we could see the end of life 
from beginning and had a chart by which we could steer our course. 

But the trouble is we may need the friendship of other men some- 
where along the journey, and coming to that point without the 
sound of a friendly word or the lift of a helping hand things are 
apt to be pretty dark for us. Friendliness makes friends, and 
fastens men to us with hooks of steel so that in the hour of our 
need, if we have no other blessings to count, we may be sure of the 
loyalty of the friends we have made. The man who refuses in dis- 
dain the friendship of an honest dog lacks some quality of human 
greatness ; the man who spurns the friendly advances of an honest 
fellow-man is a fool who will some day rue his foolishness. 

_ Of course there are false friendships and disloyal and betraying 
friends, just as there are poisons growing in the fields alongside the 
finest fruits ; but because of these should we turn coldly from friends 
or refuse to eat refreshing fruit? To make friends is a precious 
gift—to extend friendship is a wise investment, excelling. in ulti- 
mate value all the financial gain possible in this life. The little 
sermon, from a business man’s standpoint, applies in a thousand 
directions: It should give the timid man courage to hold oui a 
friendly hand to the stranger next to him, who may be hoping to 
have him do that very thing. It should make the superior man 
who regards his position and his success as a barrier to friendliness 
with the man less fortunate feel ashamed of his littleness and his 
real poverty of heart. It should encourage men everywhere to 
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believe in the existence and value of friendliness—not alone as a 
moral and religious duty, but as a business asset lying at the foun- 
dation of all human success and happiness. 


The Influence of a Successful Credit Men’s Association 
Upon the Prosperity of Its City 


3y CHARLES F. Hoerrr, Recently President Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. 


The beneficial influence of a successful credit men’s association 
upon the prosperity of a community presents itself in many ways. I 
shall mention only a few. 

An immediate affect upon the community is the broader co- 
operation of the business interests of a city to stabilize business 
and credit conditions. The members of credit men’s associations 
exchange experiences concerning their customers ; they may discuss 
them in person, at weekly meetings, at luncheons, or they may 
receive their information in writing through written reports fur- 
nished by what is known as the Credit Interchange Bureau. They 
know from this information who discounts his bills, and who does 
not; who overbuys, and who is conservative in his purchases; who 
makes unjust complaints, and who takes unearned discounts. As 
a result, then, of this direct interchange of ledger experiences, an 
association helps increase the prosperity of a city by the gradual weed- 
ing out of bad accounts, and by granting credit still more freely to the 
man who is entitled to it, and reducing, or withdrawing it entirely 
from the merchant who is not worthy of it. 

Sometimes the affairs of a merchant get into a precarious con- 
dition, so that he cannot longer continue in business without some 
sort of a readjustment. At this stage, the business and the affairs of 
the merchant are turned over, in many cases, to the adjustment 
bureau for the purpose either of liquidating the assets, or, if the 
concern can be saved, of operating it for a time and then, in many 
cases, returning it to its original owner in a sound, financial condition. 

If it is necessary to liquidate the business, it is generally done 
at a trifling cost, for adjustment bureaus of credit men’s associations 
are not operated for profit. The value to the community of this 
adjustment bureau device has been attested over and over again all 
over the country. It minimizes the bad-debt waste; many times 
saves a business, and when it must be liquidated, the returns to 
creditors are greater than they can possibly be by any other way. 

One of the associations, the Wichita association, assures me that 
the adjustment bureau has been the means of increasing the business 
of Wichita. It is then self-evident that exchanging ledger experi- 
ence, together with the work of the adjustment bureau of a credit 
men’s association, fills an economic need in the life of every com- 
munity. But frequently after the affairs of a merchant are in the 
hands of the adjustment bureau, it is disclosed that he has dishonest 
methods in the conducting of his business ; possibly he is trying, 
among other things, to conceal his assets. This causes an investiga- 
tion, and if the facts warrant it, the prosecution of the merchant 
to the limit is begun. 
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Many up-to-date credit men’s associations have investigation 
and prosecution funds, and by the use of them many a dishonest 
creditor has been driven out of business, or often made to suffer 
more severely for his misdemeanors, so that you see, this branch of 
association work directly affects the prosperity of the city by purging 
it of business criminals. 

Another credit men’s activity which favorably affects the pros- 
perity of the city is the educational work that it carries on among 
its customers, viz., to encourage efficient, and to discourage inefficient, 
business methods. By urging the customer to discount his bills, the 
customer himself involuntarily again urges his own customer to pay 
more promptly. Indirectly this affects the prosperity of a com- 
munity because a discounting community must of necessity be a more 
prosperous community than one that does not discount. 

Then there is the fire-prevention education that is being carried 
on all the time by our credit men’s association. As you know, the 
fire waste in the United States amounts to approximately the tre- 
mendous sum of one million dollars per day, and anything that can 
be done to reduce this appalling loss through fires necessarily adds 
to the prosperity of a community. But because we cannot eliminate 
accidents entirely, it becomes necessary to exercise business pru- 
dence, and therefore members urge their debtors to carry sufficient 
fire instrance to cover the cost of the merchandise carried. 

Then again, credit men’s associations are urging merchants to 
keep a simple set of books ; to take inventory at least once a year, and 
to adopt some cost-accounting system. This part of credit men’s 
association work must be carried on much more vigorously even 
than it is at present, especially when one reflects that Mr. Hurley, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, makes the statement 
that out of 250,000 business concerns in the country, 190,000 yield 
absolutely no income. 

This work is carried on by the various associations by discus- 
sions at their weekly or their monthly meetings, and by sending out 
appropriate literature, all of which has an indirect bearing upon the 
prosperity and well-being of the community. 

But some of the associations, of which Chicago is one, are work- 
ing on a comprehensive plan to reach the same goal along another 
line. The plan is to devise, first of all, a simple set of books ; then to 
enlist the cooperation of the retail merchants’ associations of the 
city ; then through some combination plan and directly through the 
retail merchants’ associations, the retailer is to be taught directly 
how to keep the books. You can see the psychological effect and the 
far-reaching results that such a plan will have on the prosperity of 
the city; for, after all, effective business methods result in less eco- 
nomic waste, and in the final analysis a city can only be prosperous 
to the extent that its business interests operate efficiently and 
economically. 

Another most important effect of a credit men’s association on 
the prosperity of a community is its cooperation and activity along 
lines not entirely or strictly credit. It may prove interesting to you 
to know what some of the 114 credit men’s associations throughout 
the United States are doing. There is, for instance, the Colum)us 
association—at the time of the big flood, not only did its members 
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save many merchants from bankruptcy and business depression, but 
they extended most valuable assistance in restoring order out of the 
chaos that inevitably results from such a catastrophe. This surely 
was most beneficial to the community at the time. 

The Oshkosh association is also alive to its duty to the public. 
It is making a special study of freight rates. It believes that Oshkosh 
is being discriminated against by the railroads as compared with 
other cities in Wisconsin. A mass of statistics and figures have been 
compiled, all tending to prove its contention, and it is making its 
plea at present before the Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
can be no question that discriminatory freight rates may seriously 
affect favorably or unfavorably the prosperity of a community. 

The Memphis association also has the prosperity of its city and 
its surrounding territory much at heart. It has distributed thus 
far five bulletins, urging the farmers in the territory not to raise, as 
in the past cotton only on their farms, but rather, to raise, first of 
all, sufficient food for the people on the farm, and secondly, sufficient 
feed for the animals on the farm, and then to raise as much cotton 
as possible on the remainder of the land. This is a most far-sighted 
effort to make the southern farmer more independent and self- 
supporting. 

The Bristol association has a unique method of adjusting fire 
losses. Whenever a merchant has a fire in Bristol, the association 
at once takes charge of the merchant’s assets and liabilities, including 
also his claims against the insurance companies. The association 
deals directly with the insurance companies. The system works 
admirably and is very popular. So far as I know, this is the only 
association in the United States directly adjusting fire losses. The 
Bristol plan might well be emulated by other associations throughout 
the country, thus saving time and money, and adding to the well- 
being of the community. 

The Portland association has for some time past being carrying 
on a vigorous fire-prevention crusade. It has carried on the work so 
thoroughly that fire prevention is now taught in all the public schools 
of Oregon. Untold benefits and economic savings will prove of 
value, by virtue of the splendid results accomplished by the Portland 
organization, to the future generations of the business men of 
Oregon. 

The Cedar Rapids association scrutinizes all city ordinances, 
and all amendments to city ordinances that are submitted to the city 
council. This is certainly civic cooperation and civic activity of a 
very high order, and the Cedar Rapids association deserves the 
gratitude of every other association of the country for keeping in 
such close and constant touch with everything affecting the pros- 
perity of its city. 

Cooperation is absolutely essential in order to secure legislation. 
An individual, no matter how powerful or prominent, or no matter 
how desirable and beneficial the legislation that he desires may be, 
can accomplish very little; but when credit men’s associations, rep- 
resenting the best of a city’s business interests, demand legislation 
for the good of a state, they must be heard; and if, in addition, they 
have the powerful support of the National Association of Credit 
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Men, and its most efficient organization, of which we are all a part, 
the pressure is well-nigh irresistible. Evidence of it is found in the 
work all over the country, in the passing of laws regulating the sale 
of goods in bulk, false statement laws, bad check laws, all of which 
affect the comfort and well-being of the state to a greater or less 
degree. 

Another affect of a successful credit men’s association upon the 
prosperity of a community is indirectly through the workings of the 
association upon the members themselves. By attending weekly or 
monthly meetings of credit men’s associations, members give more 
cooperation and get more cooperation themselves. They find that 
their competitors are quite decent chaps. They exercise niore 
courtesy toward each other; they exchange confidential information 
more easily, and more quickly than ever before ; petty jealousies and 
selfish motives are gradually laid aside, and a spirit of helpfulness 
and kindly cooperation begins to pervade their being, so that the 
golden rule, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,” 
is present more and more as time goes on. 

It is my firm belief that activity in a credit men’s association, 
either by attending meetings as privates in the ranks or by serving 
as members of committees, as officers of committees, as directors of 
the association, or as officers of a credit men’s association makes a 
man, not only a much better citizen, better equipped to be of use to 
his community, but also broadens him and makes him a much better 
executive in his own business. 

And last I come to the ideals that our association stands for, 
singly and in total, and which I believe have a marked influence upon 
the prosperity of a community. The question of belittling and sneering 
at our competitors is rapidly becoming a relic of past decades. The 
dogma, “Let the buyer beware,” as pointed out by Theodore H. 
Price at one of our Chicago monthly meetings, is no longer the 
fashion. The new slogan is, “Truth in advertising and a satisfied 
customer, both as to quality and price.” 

And now in closing let me say that when we consider that our 
National Association embodies in a concentrated form the ideals of 
114 associations throughout our nation, and that these associations 
have in all 20,750 members, and that these thousands of members 
are exerting a daily direct influence on communities totaling over 
twenty-five million people, we are entitled to say that we are, indeed, 
a vital force making for the prosperity and welfare of the com- 
munity and of the nation. 

But let us not become vain because of what we have accom- 
plished, but rather let us dedicate ourselves anew to our task—the 
task of installing honesty and efficiency in business, and the practical 
application of the golden rule. 


A chance to apply your studies in psychology—given the char- 
acteristics—inefficiency, crookedness and ambition—what sort of re- 
sult would you expect from a collection agency? Would you take a 
chance on the element of ambition overtopping the other character- 
istics? 
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A South American Representative Writes the Home 
Office on Sales Terms 


The subject of terms of sale in foreign shipments is always -in- 
teresting, and is one of the first considerations in formulating plans 
for foreign trade. A discussion of this subject by the South Ameri- 
can representative of a large manufacturing concern located near 
New York, who evidently has a much broader view than that simply 
of finding an outlet for goods, will be found particularly interesting. 

The question under discussion was that of changing the custom 
of settlement with a certain South American house from the accept- 
ance basis to the open account. 

The South American representative wrote his home office that 
while such a change would be safe in the case of the South American 
concern involved, since it was financially responsible and in high 
reputation, yet there was a principle involved of real importance. 
He said that heretofore all documents had gone between the manu- 
facturer and the South American customers through the bank, and 
that he had taken a strong position in favor of this method, even at 
the risk sometimes of losing considerable business. He admitted 
that it looked as if the time would come when it would be necessary 
to make a concession in this regard, but that that time had not yet 
arrived. 

As an opening wedge, he pointed out that concerns wish the 
documents to come direct to them in order that they may purchase 
their exchange at the bank quoting the lowest rates; that if the 
document is sent through a certain bank the South American cus- 
tomer is expected to purchase the draft at that bank; that while a 
bank could not refuse another bank’s draft in payment of the docu- 
ment, the custom is so strong of purchasing the exchange from the 
bank holding the document, that the average concern would be 
afraid to attempt to change it. 

But a more important point is that if the documents are sent 
direct, the customer can pay for the material when it suits his con- 
venience, whereas if they must needs accept the draft to receive the 
documents they must pay the draft on a certain date, for one of the 
strongest instruments in South American commerce is an accepted 
draft, a concern making a point to pay it prior to almost any other 
obligation. 

Also, this South American representative put forth important 
reasons why the documents should come through the bank, for hé 
says if the South American concern should get into financial diffi- 
culties the accepted draft is viewed by the courts as proof con- 
clusive of the obligation it represents, whereas if the account is an 
open one, it is necessary to prove it, to do which it is necessary to 
secure a lawyer, which adds greatly to the expense in South America. 

Again, it is important, as hinted above, to draw through the 
bank, because a concern will always pay the account when a draft is 
due unless in absolutely hopeless financial position, whereas if the 
account were open, payment would possibly be put off, which would 
cause extra correspondence in hurrying payment, and perhaps make 
a casus belli between the manufacturer and the customer. 
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This representative calls attention to the fact that there is con- 
siderable agitation upon the part of many concerns in South America 
for the open-account system, an agitation for which American man- 
ufacturers for the most part are responsible, for these manufacturers 
have no knowledge of export matters, and being accustomed to 
handle their goods at home on the open account basis seem to know 
of no other method. 

He says he believes it will get harder and harder later on to 
prevent the institution of the open account, but that American 
business houses will do well to discourage rather than encourage the 
departure from that which has hitherto prevailed—the shipment of 
goods against documents. 


My Experience in Enforcing Terms of Sale and Putting 
Outstandings in a Proper Proportion to Business Done 


By W. G. Keatu, C. F. Adams Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


The practice among the wholesale grocers of the Middle West 
of allowing the unearned cash discount became so demoralizing a 
few years ago that representatives of the credit departments of 
sixteen houses, located in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, 
were called together in October, 1911, under the auspices of the 
Missouri-Kansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

It was agreed at this initial meeting that the practice of giving 
the unearned discount was so senseless and wasteful that the con- 
clusion was readily reached that the evil must be attacked, and a 
campaign for better conditions was then and there started. The 
campaign already has probably saved during the past five years for 
the grocery jobbers in the four states named a half million dollars in 
discounts, a figure based on the evidence brought forth at the 1911 
meeting that unearned discounts had cost the jobbers on the basis 
of about $5,000 per year for a million dollar business. 

Out of this meeting also, held five years ago, came a feeling of 
fraternity which has made the whole organization kin. We, as 
jobbers who are constantly trying to raise the plane of merchandising 
by appealing to the retailers’ sense of duty, must not ourselves over- 
look the ethics of business. We agreed at the meeting that to be 
able, by capable buying, by good financing, and by a well-built or- 
ganization to put goods in our competitors’ immediate territory at a 
price lower than our competitors is legitimate competition, but to 
get business from ouir competitors by subverting the established terms 
of sale, though presumed to be offering goods on the same price 
basis, is placing us beyond the pale of honor. We agreed that we 
had on the one hand legitimate merchandising, and on the other we 
are endangering our own cause in disturbing the morals of business. 

The house with which I am connected began, five years ago, a 
campaign for the elimination of the cash discount evil and a reduc- 
tion of outstandings.. We made it a campaign of education, starting 
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our educational work with our salesmen, who do much collecting. 
The campaign has been a ceaseless one, but such has been our success 
ii these five years that we have not only conserved to profit much that. 
was previously lost in our discounts, but we have gained actual con- 
trol of this part of our business. 

Some of our best customers were displeased at the outset and 
occasionally a customer dropped away, but we have observed that 
with few exceptions they have returned, and on a better basis, which 
leads us to believe that our competitors have also taken a firmer stand 
ou this issue. 

That part of our education relating to outstanding accounts will 
be of interest. It is strange, when one considers that there is a 
general agreement as to the importance of the frequent turning over 
of stocks and the more skilful handling of capital, that the im- 
portance of close collecting has not come into greater consideration 
in our trade councils, for not only in making the most of our capital 
is it important that the outstanding accounts be in as small pro- 
portion as possible, but of greater importance is it in the control of 
credit losses. 

Records of percentages of loss accounts reveal the fact that the 
houses maintaining the lowest averages of monthly outstandings 
invariably show the lowest percentages of loss account, and one of 
the most valuable and profitable conferences which it is my lot to 
take part in is the monthly meeting of credit managers in allied lines, 
for the purpose not only of exchanging ledger information, but of 
comparing the record of outstanding accounts, to discuss methods 
of collection, and to resolve upon concerted action to be taken in 
specific cases. But this work has resulted in what I believe is a re- 
markable record for my own house, for during the past fifteen 
months the average outstandings of my concern has been sixty-five 
per cent., the monthly figures running from fifty-nine and one-half 
per cent. to seventy-five and one-half per cent. 

Now all this could not have been brought about had it not been 
for that strongest contributing force in the control of credits, namely, 
the strong backing and full cooperation of the head of the house, for 
without that factor in our concern this record of outstandings could 
not have been attained. This work also requires eternal vigilance, 
which is the cost of the proper-control of accounts. Nothing is of 
so much importance in this work as to keep eternally at it. 

Truly the proper regulation of credit, which presumes a control 
of discount, the observance of terms, the close following up of col- 
lections, is a work which every concern individually, and in its 
association, should constantly work for, for this control means profit. 


Banking members of the Association should get a copy of 
“Sixty-one-one,” published by the employees of the First National 
hank, of Birmingham, Ala. It is such a bank organ as any institution 
might be proud of. Herbert D. Todd, its editor, is proving himself a 


worthy nephew of that esteemed member of the Association, Herbert 
E. Choate, of Atlanta. 
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An Attorney Presents Some Conclusions Growing Out 
of Experience with the Bankruptcy Law 


*By Georce J. Hatt, Albany, N. Y. 


The bankruptcy law has been and is the subject of much ad- 
verse criticism. It comes from various sources, probably, how- 
ever, for the most part from the merchant, who so often has the 
unfortunate experience of receiving anywhere from nothing to 
five, ten or fifteen cents on the dollar, with the result that the mere 
mention of bankruptcy causes the average merchant to throw up his 
hands and forthwith conclude that his account may as well first as 
last be charged to profit and loss. To a certain extent, criticism of 
the act is no doubt justified, for it has its failings as has every other 
important statute, federal or state, which must from its nature 
apply widely and not locally. However, it is my opinion that the 
act serves, when properly administered, a most useful purpose and 
that its repeal would be most disadvantageous to the interests of the 
merchant. 

A repeal of the bankruptcy law means a reversion to the old 
general assignment, to a statute at least in New York, possessing 
all of the disadvantages of the bankruptcy act, and many more, and 
further containing evils at the very root of which the bankruptcy 
act aims, particularly that of the debtor transferring to an assignee 
of his own selection the administration of his estate, again absence 
of power on the part of creditors to make adequate investigation, 
the creditors seldom having any knowledge of, much less voice in, the 
administration of the estate from the time of the assignment to the 
time of the final accounting. 

I would advocate one amendment to the present law, modeled 
after the English act by providing that a debtor could not obtain 
his discharge in bankruptcy unless his estate paid creditors at least 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. Such an amendment would serve 
to prevent the debtor from trying to keep his business going, as 
he does now, at any cost, irrespective of whether he is losing or 
making money; it would prevent him from borrowing from rela- 
tives and friends in the forlorn hope that some good angel is coming 
to his rescue, whereas in reality he is daily losing money, his con- 
dition is constantly growing worse, and ultimately he fails, with 
his assets totally dissipated, and his liabilities materially increased 

It is not my purpose to criticise credit men and merchants 
in general, but I should be doing the act an injustice were I not 
to say to you frankly that the so-called defects in the present 
bankruptcy act lie not in the law, but in the way it is administered. 
because of the absolute failure on the part of creditors to avail 
themselves of the benefits accorded them by the act. It is the 
universal experience of attorneys engaged in extensive practice be- 
fore the bankruptcy courts, that creditors absolutely fail to afford 
receivers and trustees and their attorneys the assistance which it 
is readily within their power to afford. It is a common experience 
to attend a first meeting of creditors at which no creditor whatever 
appears, or at best appears by an attorney who has not been ac 


*Before Albany Association of Credit Men. 
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quainted by his client in the slightest degree with the facts and 
circumstances of the case. 

Credit men presumptively extend credit to a merchant, be- 
cause satisfied of his ability to pay, either because of personal 
acquaintance, a financial statement procured from him, reports re- 
ceived through the mercantile agencies, or reports received through 
other parties with whom he has previously dealt. If the debtor 
fails within a reasonable time after credit is extended, one of two 
things must inevitably be true—either confidence in the first instance 
was misplaced or unforeseen circumstances have occasioned the 
failure. In either event, the credit grantor owes it to himself to 
investigate and ascertain to his complete satisfaction the cause of 
the failure. 

There is no statute, state or federal, which affords creditors 
the broad and extensive powers of investigation which are afforded 
by the bankruptcy act. It is a main purpose of the act to prevent 
fraud, be it by concealment of assets or a transfer of assets to 
relatives, friends or favored creditors. The trustee ordinarily is 
possessed of most limited information, if any information at all. 
Concerning the past of the bankrupt, he must rely either on chance 
or the facts and figures given him by creditors to enable him to 
examine intelligently the bankrupt and uncover assets which prop- 
erly belong to the bankrupt’s creditors. 

In large failures the first meeting of creditors is sometimes 
reasonably largely attended, and while I would urge the importance 
of attending the first meeting and acquainting the court and the 
trustee, elected thereat, with all facts which will enable the largest 
returns to be obtained, I would point out that the examination of 
the bankrupt is the most important function which the attorney 
for the trustee is called upon to perform, and that the examination 
is rarely had at the first meeting which normally is devoted to a filing 
of claims and the election of a trustee. An adjournment ordinarily 
is taken for the purpose of. examining the bankrupt; yet it is most 
rarely that we find creditors attending an adjourned meeting, though 
it is there that their presence is necessary, if the trustee is to be made 
acquainted with facts which creditors only procure. 

If a creditor cannot take the time actually to attend meetings in 
person, he should place the account with his attorney, acquaint him 
with all pertinent facts concerning the bankrupt, furnish him with 
financial statements obtained directly from the bankrupt or through 
commercial agencies. No creditor has the right to take it for 
granted that some one else is going to furnish the trustee with 
statements or facts similar to those in his possession. If he does 
not take the trouble to furnish the trustee therewith, the chances 
are the other creditors feel about the same, and the result will be 
that the trustee will not be furnished by any-one with the very 
data which if furnished would materially enhance the dividend. 

There is nothing that so pleases the referee as to have largely 
attended creditors’ meetings, and to feel that creditors are interested 
in the outcome of the case to the extent of exerting personal effort 
to that end. 

Claims must not be filed directly with the referee with the ex- 
pectation that he will protect creditors’ interests, for it is the function, 
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the sole function, of the referee to file claims, if in proper form, and 
not his function to act as attorney for creditors. 

Every effort should be made to secure a trustee, who shall 
energetically and intelligently represent the creditors. He and iis 
attorney, if he find the employment of an attorney necessary, 
should be given every assistance by the creditors in corralling the 
facts which will help in prosecuting the case, and in conserving 
assets. Power of attorney should be with them rather than with 
the first attorney soliciting it, for the solicitation of claims by at- 
torneys, should invariably lead to questioning. 

In brief, you as creditors are the parties primarily interesied 
in the estate of every bankrupt. Display your interest by taking 
part in the bankruptcy proceedings, attend the meetings of creditors, 
or furnish the trustee either directly or through your attorney 
with all facts which will assist in the administration of the estate 
and the obtaining of the largest possible returns therefrom. Do not 
place your claims with an unknown attorney, simply because he 
offers to handle the claim free of expense to you and thereby assist 
in the very frauds which it is the purpose of the bankruptcy act to 
prevent.. Do not file claims directly with the referee and expect 
him not only to act as the court but as attorney in protecting your 
interests, for be sure that it is neither his duty nor his proper func- 
tion so to do. If a bankrupt to whom you have extended credit 
in reliance upon a showing of assets well in excess of liabilities 
fails, with little or no assets, and there is laid before you facts 
and figures upon the basis of which it would appear that an investiga- 
tion might reveal assets available to creditors, give him who 
generally represents creditors your support, and if a small con- 
tribution to defray the expenses of such investigation is necessary, 
assist and do not expect an attorney or a handful of creditors to 
finance the investigation. 


Unity of Action Between Wisconsin Bankers and 
Credit Men Established 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, held 
last month, a resolution was adopted endorsing the arrangement 
made by a joint committee of the bankers and credit men’s associa- 
tions of the state, relative to the presentation of sight drafts and 
the furnishing of credit information. The conclusions of this 
committee have already been presented to the Bulletin. 

At the bankers’ convention, complaints were made, first that 
many credit men were asking credit information on blanks otlier 
than those recommended by the conference, and further, that in many 
instances where there was more than one bank doing business in a 
town, requests from the same credit man covering information on one 
individual were made of all the banks. 

The members of the Credit Men’s Association replied that they 
were making every endeavor to induce all their members to conform 
with the rulings of the conference, but of course had no control or 
influence over credit grantors outside of. their organization. An 
endorsement of the joint committee’s findings was then given. 

The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men is making every 
effort to facilitate the making of inquiries and drafts strictly in 
accord with the agreement between the two Associations. 


SOUTHERN STATES FLOOD DAMAGE 
Flood-Damaged Territory in the South 


The reports of flood damage in western North Carolina and 
Alabama made a few weeks ago, led us to make an investigation 
through leading members in that section in order that the true state 
of facts might be known to credit grantors who might be directly 
interested. 

The seriousness of the storm cannot be doubted. Excessive 
rains over the affected region this season, reached their climax in a 
rapid succession of cloud bursts which raised rivers suddenly to 
unprecedented heights. The regions most affected are: In North 
Carolina, the extreme west centering about Asheville and High Point ; 
in Georgia, the extreme northwest; in Alabama, from southern 
Talladega county south to Geneva county and west from a line drawn 
between them including the region about Mobile; in Mississippi, 
the eastern half. The river bottoms and lowlands were flooded in 
practically this entire region and crops were either destroyed or 
seriously affected. To a considerable extent industries along the 
river banks were injured, though buildings of a better class have 
been quickly ‘restored. 

Losses can only be estimated, but it seems certain that high 
prices offer the only possible relief from a period of slow collections. 
Increasing prices for cotton already promise some hope of damage 
offset. A fortunate feature is that grain and food crops which have 
suffered most were last year unusually large and sold at good prices, 
so that the people are as a rule not heavily in debt for life necessities. 

Conditions call for care in credit extensions and close coopera- 


tion with our members in the affected region. We suggest that 
members use the Association facilities and connections particularly 
at Montgomery, Selma and Birmingham. 


STRICKEN APPALACHIA 


“Not in the history of North Carolina, and seldom in the history 
of the country, has there occurred such loss both of property and of 
life by cloudburst and flood as that of July 15 and 16. 

“Thirty or more counties overswept ; eighty or a hundred lives 
lost in the swollen waters; scores of railroad and county bridges 
swept away; hundreds of farms robbed of their crops, and either 
piled deep in sand or eaten down to the rocks; many humble homes, 
many lumber plants and cotton factories and grist mills, caught and 
tossed like toys in the raging torrents ; landslides and washouts play- 
ing havoc with railroads and highways; towns and villages isolated 
from each other and from the outside world; trains marooned for 
days at various points where the floods caught them and cut them off, 
and thousands of summer visitors marooned at our mountain resorts ; 
damage done which conservative experts place at from ten to fifteen 
million dollars; for once and for the first time, the strange cry for 
outside help to keep at bay the wolf of want coming from the most 
self-reliant and most independent of our people :—all go to show that 
fair Appalachia has been stricken to the heart by this monumental 
disaster. 

“For days the rain had descended until the ground was soggy 
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and the brooks were flush; then more torrential became the down- 
pour; then cloudbursts here and there leaped down upon the heaid- 
waters along the Blue Ridge, east and west ; then dams began to burst 
one after another adown the streams until the accumulated water,, 
sometimes wall-like to the height of ten feet or more, swept every- 
thing before them in their uncontrollable onrush; and vast was the 
ruin wrought before the rivers ran down and the flood assuaged. 

“The Catawba, draining the largest basin of the flood area, suc- 
cored by hundreds of turbulent tributaries, and spanned by scores of 
dams which gave way, rose forty feet or more above normal and 
rushed seaward on such a rampage that no bridge of steel could 
withstand it, no telegraph or telephone wires were left above it, and 
the civilization it has supported along its banks was driven back 
aghast to the overlooking hills. The same story of devastation 
comes from the Yadkin River which left its ineffaceable scars in the 
great county of Wilkes and wrought much more havoc as it tore its 
way onward. ‘Nor is the picture brighter in the valley of the Broad 
with many farms and homes laid waste. And beyond the Blue 
Ridge the flooded Swannanoa and French Broad submerged lower 
Asheville, put Biltmore under water, took their toll of human life, 
destroyed many a fair field and paralyzed for a time the traffic of a 
great region.” 


IN WEst VIRGINIA 


West Virginia has also been a sufferer from the heavy down- 
pours of the summer season. The governor of the state announces 


that losses have run into many millions of dollars. 

The counties principally affected were Kanawha, Boone and 
Lincoln. Many wholesalers and retailers in these counties lost 
heavily, and the credit men’s associations at Charleston and Hunting- 
ton are cooperating, with a view to enabling merchants to get started 
again. The associations have agreed to a pro rata arrangement 
of collections, and for those who are unable to get started a trustee 
will be appointed to take charge of the business until the merchant 
can take care of himself. 

The associations are determined to use their influence to coun- 
teract the work of unscrupulous lawyers and collection agencies. 
who are invariably ready to take advantage of merchants’ troubles. 
To this end a strong committee has been selected, made up of men 
of long experience, and thoroughly acquainted with the merchaits 
of the entire state. 

This splendid service is like that rendered early in the year by 
the Youngstown Associatior! of Credit Men, when misfortune and <is- 
tress were brought upon merchants and manufacturers through cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. During the Youngstown riots of 
February a large number of merchants whose stores were !ocated in 
the neighborhood of the steel mills lost all their property. The mein- 
bers of the Youngstown association were large creditors and acting 
under a generous impulse, they agreed in a number of cases to con- 
tinue to extend credit to former customers whose records had been 
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favorable. Their action necessarily had to be prompt, and in some 
cases was undertaken without learning the attitude of out-of-town 
creditors. 

In several instances concerns whose entire stocks of merchandise 
were destroyed, re-engaged in business and accumulated a good- 
sized stock when out-of-town creditors filed suits and levied execu- 
tions against them. The Youngstown association met the situation 
by explaining all the circumstances to the judgment creditors, and 
succeeded in bringing all but one or two in line, thus clearing up 
situations which might have meant serious losses to the Youngstown 
creditors who befriended these unfortunate merchants and also pre- 
venting permanent disablement to several small merchants. 


How Random Collection Agencies Tend to Deceive and 
Keep Credit Grantors Apart 


There is surely not a member of the Association who would 
give a negative answer to the question: “Does it pay to cooperate?” 
The very fact of Association membership would indicate his faith 
in the efficiency of cooperation; and yet, credit men are permitting 
themselves to be kept apart in that phase of their work which calls 
most for unity of action. If ever there is a time when the rulers 
of darkness are against them, it is when an account is going wrong. 
Then the old separatist sense of self-defense becomes uppermost 
when reason and judgment tell us that our only hope is to use the 
weapons given us cooperatively. 

How the forces against unity work, is suggested in a letter 
from a prominent commercial attorney, who says: 

“IT am aware of the trials and tribulations of the credit man and 
have followed with interest the swing of the pendulum in his rela- 
tionship to the commercial lawyer. I am happy to believe that the 
time is ripe when a reaction will set in and the status between these 
important elements in the transaction of the business of the country 
will be one of mutual trust and confidence, as I believe it formerly 
was. 

“I know hundreds of lawyers maintaining commercial depart- 
ments to whom I would not hesitate a moment to entrust my own 
and my client’s interests. I deal with them in various sections of 
the country and my conclusions are based upon this intercourse. I 
want to tell you how credit men are confused again and again as 
to the service of certain collection agencies to which they turn over 
their business with a strange feeling of confidence. 

“We will say that the credit men in St. Louis and Chicago 
deliver their claims to a certain collection agency or forwarder on 
whose staff there is no lawyer. The collection agency receives 
perhaps seven or twelve cases against the same bankrupt. Its 
method of procedure is to send all the claims. except a small one 
direct to the referee in bankruptcy. The small claim is sent to a 
local attorney with the request that he give it prompt and vigorous 
attention and report at once. The local attorney gives the item 
careful attention and furnishes his report. Based upon this report, 
the forwarder frames an intelligent, well-sounding. report to each 
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of the credit men whose claims he holds. They are thus made to 
feel that they are being given efficient and prompt service. Then 
follows the first meeting of creditors. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the claims are likely to be in the hands of the referee, having reached 
him under just such conditions as are cited, and the remaining 25 
per cent. are not proven, or are in the hands of the local attorneys. 
No concerted action has been taken by the creditors to secure an 
investigation of the bankrupt’s affairs. The local attorney with his 
one or two insignificant claims cannot reasonably be expected to 
make the requisite examination of the bankrupt to develop fraud. 
The referee in bankruptcy is not expected to take the initiative, 
and the result is that fraud against creditors is permitted. The 
estate delivered into court is prorated among the creditors and the 
collection agency manager receives fruits for which he performed 
no labor, but the credit man is none the wiser for this. 

“There was recently, right in my city, a failure in which the 
creditors had claims aggregating $108,000. The people locally had 
no intimation of the concern’s financial straits. By accident | 
learned that the debtor, with his attorney, had gone to New York. 
I was satisfied on inquiry, that a plan that meant something to 
creditors was being formulated. I wired correspondents in New 
York to look out for developments. In due course what had taken 
place became known. The member of the concern had accomplished 
his purpose in New York and the local attorney wired his firm to 
file a petition in bankruptcy. It came out afterwards that 80 per 
cent. of unsecured creditors had, upon representations of the bank- 
rupt alone, signed an agreement to accept 25 per cent. composition. 
With the active assistance of a large trade adjusting agency about 
$16,000 of unsecured claims were placed in my hands. With them 
I attended the first meeting of the creditors and was immediately 
confronted with the written acceptance of 80 per cent. of the 
creditors in number and amount. With the small amount of claims 
we had, and with a referee none too friendly, we succeeded in de- 
veloping preferences during a week of arduous work in examining 
the bankrupt, and thus brought about an increased composition offer 
of 33 1/3 per cent., or an addition of $10,000 cash to the estate. 
Yet for this service we could not receive under the law a penny 
of compensation, and the few dollars’ fee paid was, according to 
the schedule sent us, altogether inadequate for the service rendered. 

“Here is clearly illustrated the deceit that is being played upon 
credit grantors. Just what the remedy should be is not clear. 
Possibly by legislation or by amending the laws governing bank- 
ruptcy it will be brought about that no power of attorney should be 
recognized in a bankruptcy court except as it is represented in 
person by the holder thereof. Such an amendment would not, of 
course, reach a case where the credit man is so indifferent as to 
send his claim direct to the referee. 

“Yet the remedy is not so much in changing the law, but in 
changing the attitude of the creditor towards his bankrupt accounts. 
He should be made to feel that it is his duty to help bring about 
anything that would be the means of cooperating with other credi- 
tors in order that there may be assured a genuine examination of 
the bankrupt in behalf of the creditors. He must get over the 
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feeling that when an estate goes into bankruptcy it is just a question 


of who will steal the most, and therefore accepts without a murmur 
what the bankrupt tenders him.” 


THE CREDIT MAN AND HIS WORK 


Personal Requirements 
ARTICLE I. 


When the first credit transaction took place, the remoteness of 
which the most diligent antiquarian would have difficulty in deter- 
mining, he who approved the credit, was virtually a credit man. An 
ardent antiquarian has said that the first credit man mentioned in 
history was John Gilpen, of whom the poets say he was “a man of 
credit and renown.” 

The period of the present generation may be said to be char- 
acterized by specialization, and in the field of credit this tendency 
has been marked. In truth, the credit man as a distinct factor in 
business is a product of the period through which we have been 
passing. Until 1896, the responsibilities for making credits rarely 
devolved on one individual as it does so generally at present. It 
was a mixed responsibility shared in by salesmen, the principals of 
the selling house and managers. 

Many can recall when the credit skill of a salesman largely 
determined his value. Business in remote districts of the nation 
was solicited by a few houses which had among their salesmen 
those who knew the trade intimately, and to send a new and untried 
man into that territory meant a period of heavy losses. 

The early nineties marked the beginning of the credit man’s 
career as an important and indispensable factor in our commercial 
affairs. His evolution was rapid. It is not necessary to mark each ° 
step of this evolution as he advanced from a position merely of 
toleration in business enterprise—given a desk in the darkest corner 
of the warehouse as good enough for him—into a strong factor, the 
best none too good for him, the man upon whose intelligence and 
prudence rests much of the profit-making powers of a business. 

A credit man is neither born nor made, but a mixture of both 
in certain proportions. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
a hard-working student in this department could not achieve 
success even though he lacked the natural qualifications for the 
work, but the wear and tear on an engine run with fuel for which it is 
not adapted, could net be greater than that on a worker in credits 
who is without natural adaptations to his work. And this points 
to the waste that has been taking place in our nation because the 
common school has done no vocational work, and the youth of our 
land has been without the aid in selecting his life work that voca- 
tional training would have given. 

When it is recognized that the individuals that go to make up 
a nation have aptitudes, the development of which will mean in- 
creased happiness to the individual and sounder economic develop- 
ment for society, the proper training will be arranged and our young 
men and women can in truth find themselves, and they will fall into 


the proper grooves before their life’s work and responsibilities have 
advanced too far. 
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Adaptability and training are essential to a credit man, and are 
so blended that it is difficult to segregate them for examination; 
but before entering upon the vocation of credits, adaptability for the 
work must be considered and this examination must not be brushed 
aside as not essential in the study of the credit man’s career. Adap- 
tability is the natural fitting in of the worker to his vocation, and if 
a vocation is undertaken without adaptability there must be rasping 
wear and tear that will soon be felt on the machine and its output, 

Treating this subject somewhat in detail, let us ask what are 
the qualifications necessary to the calling of the credit man? There 
are, we feel sure, several: 


First: A studious, searching disposition ; so much must 
be acquired and analyzed by the credit man for the conduct 
of his work that without a studious disposition, patience 
in getting into details, that the vocation of credits would not 
prove congenial to the worker, and his chances of success 
would be materially reduced. 


Second: A judicial temperament, that is, the ability 
to reach safe deductions from statements of fact; to sepa- 
rate the suspicious from the accurate material in evidence ; to 


size up situations and reach reasonable and sound conclu- 
sions. 


Third: A knowledge of men, the motives which actuate 
them, leading them: to do this or that; the ability to read 
their characteristics through expressions and actions, 
through the spoken word or writing is important and comes 
through natural bent as also by cultivating the habit of 
sizing men up, not in a general way, but accurately and then 
setting this element off against that to determine the chances 
of success in the line of work in which the subject is en- 
gaged. The personal equation is tremendously important, 
because, given favoring conditions some men seem never 
able to win out, while others under adverse conditions, it 
seems can never be downed. 


Fourth: A tendency to strong ideals. One may 
acquire by perseverance and practice a real affection for 
high standards of living, but to most of its possessors it is 
a natural quality. Though some may argue that keenness 
and shrewdness are better possessions for a credit man 
than high ideals, yet in the final analysis the squaring of his 
high standards and an insistence upon their observance in 
others, make the most direct route to success in the round- 
ing out of a credit career. 


Fifth: A love for the work. Without devotion or a 
real affection it is not possible to get the most out of a 
vocation. Affection breeds unselfishness and a consistency 
that will make the greater hardships light affairs and any 
sacrifices a real pleasure. When the credit man bends to 
his work with a disposition determined to round out a suc- 
cessful career, in the gaining of which nothing will be al- 
lowed to interfere, his eventual success may be relied upon, 
for he may know he is adapted naturally to credit work. 
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We could present other features of adaptation, but the credit 
man stands equipped for his vocation when he is of a studious, 
searching disposition, possesses a judicial temperament, has a genuire 
insight into the operations of the human heart and mind, adheres to 
high ideals, and has a real affection for his work. 

The credit man as a unit in our business life has not been sub- 
jected to close study, and we hope in this series of articles to present 
him in his work, simply and courageously, so that men who have 
credit work in view may be somewhat guided in their choice of life’s 
work, and those who are to-day making credits, may find in these 
articles suggestions for better work. 


THE ANALYSIS OF A FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Pledged Accounts and Secured Creditors—The 
Inventory 
TENTH ARTICLE. 

Proceeding with our treatment of this subject, the next line of 
inquiry is :— 

Do you sell or pledge your accounts and bills receiv- 
able to creditors, banks or finance companies? 

‘If so, what portion of the accounts and bills receivable 
appearing on this statement has been pledged or sold? 

Is it your intention to pledge or transfer any of your 
accounts and bills receivable? 

What is the total of accounts and bills receivable 
pledged or sold by you during the past twelve months? 
This line of questioning has become more and more important 

in recent years because of the facilities offered by a number of 
finance companies for the pledge and transfer of accounts receivable 
without any knowledge of the transaction coming to the creditors . 
or debtors of the pledger or transferrer. 

A study of some of the failures and bankruptcies in the past 
three years will show that creditors, while relying upon one of the 
most liquid assets of a business for the satisfaction of accounts 
owing, had found them disposed of. They have, therefore, been 
considering what precautions might be taken to prevent the mis- 
placing of confidence or deception which they feel is involved in 
the secret disposal of receivables. 

The only precaution seems to be the asking of such questions as 
the above, but in this connection there must be considered the fact 
that even though the giver of a statement had not pledged or 
transferred any of his accounts and bills receivable before or at the 
time the statement is made, yet he may thereafter have disposed of 
all his holdings without having answered incorrectly the usual 
questions, and without making himself liable for deceit and mis- 
representations. 

For this reason the third question has been incorporated, which 
while not entirely protective, has a moral effect. The subject is 
one calling for directness and frankness between creditor and debtor. 
The facilities offered by the non-notification finance companies may 
prove beneficial in some cases, but unquestionably on the whole, they 
encourage deceit-and must breed criminality and fraud. 
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Again, consider the questions :— 

How often do you take an inventory? 
Date of last inventory? 

These are important questons to ask of buyers and debtors, 
for, as the inventory is the compass of a business, should it be taken 
at infrequent and irregular intervals, suspicion is justified that the 
buyer or debtor is not sufficiently aware of how the business is 
going and whether or not it is paying a reasonable profit. 

The correct answering of these questions will not only serve 
as an important index of the methods of the buyer or debtor and the 
safety of an enterprise, but will give to the creditor who receives the 
statement the occasion of admonishing the buyer or creditor in the 
event that the periods of his inventory taking are infrequent and 
irregular. 

Neglect to answer these questions should not be overlooked; 
and, in fact, asa general line of procedure, the answering of each 
question on a financial statement form should be insisted upon. 

Again, are the questions :— 

Are any of your merchandise creditors secured? 
If so, to what extent, and how? 

In these questions a pitfall may be avoided. The maker of a 
statement, unless asked to disclose the information, is not likely to 
tell the seller or creditor that one or more of his creditors is secured, 
for he knows suspicion will be immediately aroused, and thus it is 
that the maker of the statement endeavors to give the most favorable 
impressions without going beyond the penal laws. It is a point of 
prudence for the creditor to have this question answered so that as 
a creditor his position will be equal to that of the best protected 
creditors. Therefore, these questions should be incorporated in 
financial statement forms. 

It is our expectation to finish this subject in one more article. 

We have been gratified to receive a number of letters commending 
the completeness with which our subject has been treated. We shall 
be glad to have every reader express his opinion regarding the 
soundness and necessities of the recommendations and to ask for a 
more definite explanation of any point that may not have been clear 
or sufficiently treated. Criticism will help in making this treatment 
sound and helpful. 


Harvard’s Latest Contribution to Better Business 


The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University has 
just issued in book form the “Harvard System of Accounts for 
Shoe Wholesalers.” The bureau has worked out this uniform account- 
ancy system through its country-wide study of the operating costs 
in the wholesale shoe business, thus supplementing the thorough 
work completed a short time ago on shoe-retailing. 

The bureau reports that more than two years have been put 
into the completion of this latest undertaking, and that every item 
has been carefully tested in typical wholesale shoe businesses. 
copy will be forwarded by the bureau to any shoe wholesaler on 
request, and as soon as enough statements have been received to 
warrant making comparisons, the summary of the figures will be 
issued for the benefit of wholesalers who cooperate. Address the 
bureau at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





CREDIT INTERCHANGE 


Credit Interchange Bureau at New York 


The New York Credit Men’s Association has taken a step which 
will be of great interest te members throughout the country. For 
over three years it has been considering the advisibility of organizing 
and operating a credit exchange bureau. The problem was not 
simple. To undertake to do such work in New York as is being 
successfully carried on at many other points, presents a big problem, 
for business conditions in New York differ radically from those in 
other parts of the country. The care and foresight in working out 
this credit exchange plan wil be immediately recognized in looking 
over the prospectus of the exchange which is to be based on the 
tabulating system, every member who contributes to a report being 
furnished free a copy thereof. 

In order to reduce the exchange plan to a possible working basis 
the membership of the Association is grouped under fifteen classifica- 
tions as follows: 


Group No.1. Dry Goods. Silks and Satins. Linens, General Mer- 
chandise. Fancy Goods. Notions. Women’s Wear. Furs. 
Millinery. Feathers and Flowers. Umbrellas. Laces and Em- 
broideries. Ribbons, etc. 

Group No. 2. Boots and Shoes, Clothing. Hats. Trunks. Shirts. 
Men’s Furnishings. Woolens and Tailors’ Supplies, etc. 

Group No. 3. Furniture Manufacturers and Dealers. House Fur- 
nishings. Carpets and Rugs. Stoves. Crockery. Pictures. Win- 
dow Shades. Upholstering. Draperies, etc. 

Group No. 4. Groceries. Teas and:-Coffees. Spices. Meats. Sugar. 
Fish. Flour. Fruits. Soaps. Confectionery. Bakeries. Butter 
and Eggs, etc. 

Group No. 5. Stationery. Books. Publishers and Printers. Paper. 
Lithographers. Cameras. Photographers’ Supplies. Office Ap- 
pliances, etc. 

Group No. 6. Drugs. Chemicals. Toilet Articles. Surgical Instru- 
ments. Cigars and Tobacco. Pipes, etc. 

Group No. 7. Music. Musical Instruments. Phonographs. 

Group No. 8. Jewelers. Silversmiths. Assayers. Opticians. 
Watchmakers, etc. 

Group No. 9. Iron. Steel. Brass and Copper. Hardware. Scales. 
Sporting Goods, etc. 

Group No. 10. Electrical Supplies. Gas Fixtures. Plumbers’ Sup- 
plies. Steam-fitters’ and Tinners’ Supplies, etc. 

Group No. 11. Railroad Supplies. Mill Supplies. Miners’ Supplies. 
Machinery. Boilers and Engines. Belting. Lubricating Oil, etc. 

Group No. 12. Paints. Oils. Varnishes. White Lead. Brushes. 
Wallpaper. Glass. Glue, etc: 

Group No. 13. Automobiles. Automobile Supplies. Rubber Tires, 
ete. 

Group No. 14. Lumber. Brick. Cement. Builders’ Supplies, etc. 

Group No. 15. Banks. Commercial Paper Houses. 


Each member of the bureau is to be under a particular division 
or group and is entitled to all the privileges of that group. 
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The committee in charge looks to the members under the group 
classification to take considerable of the initiative in organizing and 
developing an interest in the interchange within their group, but the 
facilities of service are assured to any class of members which 
shows sufficient interest. 

The first class likely to be entered is group twelve, covering 
manufacturers and dealers in paints, oils, varnishes, etc. 


General Principles Which Should Control in the 
Collection Department 


Speaking on the subject of handling delinquent accounts, at 
the Illinois conference of credit grantors, A. M. Meckeln- 
burg, of the Mishawaka Woolen Mills, declared that, while there 
are no, hard and fast rules which can be laid down for handling 
delinquent accounts, there are certain general principles to remem- 
ber which must be applied by a collection department if it is to do 
its part in building up the good. will of a business. These princi- 
ples are laid down in the following language, as Mr. Meckelnburg 
expresses them: 


“Remember that the delinquent is your friend—without 
him you would perhaps be minus a job. He has his problems, 
just as you have yours. If you can help him with his problems, 
do it, and it will help you to get your money. 

“Talk to the point, but not pointedly. There is a difference. 

“Don’t follow the beaten paths too religiously. As Louis 
Eytinge says, ‘Put yourself into your letter and seal the flap.’ 

“Don’t tell-your debtor that the reason you are asking him 
to pay is that you need the money. He won't believe you, or, if 
he does, it will not increase his respect for your firm; and the 
a are, that such an appeal will miss fire nine times out 
of ten. 

“Don’t indulge in sarcasm. Sarcasm has no place in a busi- 
ness letter. Do not write a spineless letter, but give it a back- 
bone that will enable it to stand up in front of your delinquent 
just as if you were talking to him face to face. 

“If your debtor is found to be tricky or dishonest, don’t 
try to meet him on his own ground. You would only be lowering 
yourself to his level. Experience has proved time and again 
that it does not pay to try to beat a man at his own game. 
Fighting the devil with fire is a dangerous experiment at best. 

“The processes of visualizing your debtor would perhaps 
be of interest, but time will not permit to go into this.” 


The oddities contained in the constitutions of some of our states 
have an illustration in the Alabama constitution where it is provided 
that depositors of state banks who stipulate for interest are excliuded 
in the liquidation of the affairs of the bank by the commissioners, and 
have no part in the assets until every other depositor has been satis- 
fied. The savings depositor is therefore a junior creditor. An 
attempt is about to be made to remove this obsolete and unfortunate 
provision which can have no other influence but to curb the usefu!ness 
of banks as savings depositories. 





COLLECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


A Talk on Collections and Adjustments 


By T. J. JARMAN OF FARWELL, OzMun, Kirk & Co., St. Paut, MINN. 


A consideration of the subject of commercial credits would not be 
complete without reference to collections, for the expansion of commercial 
credit contemplates naturally the ability to collect so that, of necessity,’ 
acredit man is in a broader sense a collector. 

In every day parlance credits and collections are associated together 
almost as if one, but a third term has been added and we speak of credit 
collections and adjustments, for happily we are getting away from the 
so-called knock down policy of making collections and are bringing into 
collection work more humane ideas, are ministering in many ways to the 
debtor’s needs, are conceding that the best interests of the creditor are 
served by obtaining the best understanding possible of the debtor’s affairs 
before precipitating action. We are bringing all of the training and 
resourcefulness of the credit man to bear upon assisting the debtor in 
getting or keeping on his feet. Constructive adjustment we call it and — 
that is what every credit man should study to bring about. 

Now it is doubtful if the plan of making collections through sales- 
men can well be improved upon if that method is at all practicable. To 
be successful the plan must be worked out by slow process of education 
both of the debtor and the salesman. The system involves the ability 
of the salesman to collect without lessening his influence as a salesman 
or the consuming of too much of his time. 

Of course, the merchant or manufacturer covering a wide territory 
will, of necessity, resort in a large proportion of cases, to other measures 
of collection, the form letter published by so-called auditing and credit 
bureaus, the banks, the collection agencies, local attorneys and traveling 
adjusters. 

In the concern with which I am connected, when a draft is returned 
from a bank unpaid, and there is but one bank in the town, we some- 
times send a new draft to the bank, attaching an itemized statement of 
the account. We allow the bank one per cent. or two per cent. or even’ 
more of the amount collected, as the size of the amount or circumstances 
permit, often taking the banker into our confidence by giving him the 
full facts. This process takes the item out of the realm of the ordinary 
draft. Frequently the bank, as a result of a carefully worded letter, 
with a little extra effort and time will succeed at small cost where 
an attorney might not be. able to collect short of suit, if at all. It is 
policy often to address the cashier rather than the bank itself, and 
when once the collection is referred to the bank copies of dunning letters 
thereafter addressed by the house to the debtor are sent to the bank with 
the explanation that they are written to aid the bank in making the col- 
lection and are not designed to interfere with its handling of the item.. 

We have to remember that the banker is human and demands ordi- 
nary consideration and courtesy, and our experience is that when these 
are accorded he will render the best services. It must be remembered 
that the bank may have a half dozen or more drafts against the same 
debtor at the time our matter has been referred to it and the purpose of 
our letters is to induce the bank to single out our draft for the exercise 
of its particular efforts. 
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_As to the relative merits of using the collection agency or sendin 
business direct to attorneys, past experience of the credit man yij 
govern. Formerly the responsible collection agency laid great stress Upor 
tue fact that it protected its clients against dishonest attorneys, that j 
an attorney collected the money and failed to account for it the agency 
would make good, but now, with attorney’s lists usually accompanie 
by like guarantees, this point is not so well taken. 

If a collection agency is used it should be one in which the cregi 
department has every confidence, and should be made, to all intents anj 
purposes, an adjunct of the credit department. One of the best tes 
of the problem whether a particular agency gives good services ; 
whether it makes frequent voluntary reports as to the progress it j 
making, for a collection agency which does not:do this offers the credj 
grantor little chance of making suggestions from time to time. Mog 
agencies operating in the northwest are alive to the need of making fre. 
quent reports as an index of the thoroughness of their follow-up system, 

Our experience has been that when the business of the house j 
scattered over a large territory it is a good plan to select a firm of 
attorneys at each central point and turn over to this firm all matte; 
in the general locality. Through years of satisfactory dealing together 
the house and the attorneys will establish the closest business relation. 
ship. We have found it frequently advantageous for traveling salesmen 
to realize that they have this firm of attorneys always within com 
paratively easy reach in case of emergency. 

The point which every credit man should strive to reach is not only 
to make his department a bureau for acting on orders as they come from 
the sales department, but an agency for increasing the volume of sales 
and becoming a living force in the upbuilding of the business, a depart- 
ment recognized by the heads of the house not simply as a necessary evil 
but a live producer. Departments should become credit investigators, 
not only acting in their judicial capacity of passing on credits, but seek- 
ing to develop within themselves the capacity and inclination to advise 
customers along the best lines of financing their business, of taking up 
‘with them before it becomes too late, the tendency to credit over heavily, 
of urging customers to reduce their stocks if excessive, and perform- 
ing those other services which will suggest themselves to the credit 
man who is resourceful in seeking to keep accounts permanently on his 
books. 

In handling adjustments the credit man must make a mental picture 
of all of the essential physical surroundings of the debtor’s business, his 
traits and his tendencies. Though acting largely upon the testinony of 
others, he must come to conclusions as sure and accurate as though he 
were on the ground. A traveling adjuster, after visiting a customer, 
will frequently be startled to find how accurately the credit man at the 
desk had sized up the situation. This faculty is hardly short of magic 
in the eyes of the outside observer. 

The large house has its traveling adjuster and a credit department 
does well to limit itself to the employment of one or two men whose 
familiarity with the policy of the house will insure a judicious h indling 
of ‘the customers. This representative, by his handling of the accounts 
must reflect the real attitude of the house towards its customers. must 
accomplish the purposes of his visit with the least possible friction and 
even more, must regain the confidence of the customer if it has been 
impaired. 
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An adjuster’s life is not an easy one. Possibly he has been on the 
road constantly for several months, has visited on the average six or 
seven customers a week, meeting at each point new situations and meet- 
ing them when tired out mentally and bodily because of continued daily 
strain so that sometimes he is hardly in fit condition to run up unex- 
pectediy against critical situations. 

Consider his position under these conditions, when he runs into 
an account which 1s large and upon examination of the books and the 
debtor's resources finds him top heavy, perhaps seriously involved, 
though with a chance of pulling through if there is proper coaching. 
Perhaps the true situation is understood by none other in the world but 
the adjuster, even the dealer, though he has been given a knowledge of 
the facts not understanding their import, or if he does realize them, 
standing at bay with his back to the wall, or taking that other attitude 
of thorough discouragement. All these conditions of mind have to be 
met, analyzed and used by the adjuster in determining what policy he 
shall pursue. 

Naturally, it is the duty of the adjuster to protect the interests of 
his own house but there are two ways of doing this, first, by acting 
wholly without regard to the debtor’s interest, on the principle of “any- 
thing to get the money,” or, recognizing that he owes the debtor a duty. 
With this latter feeling he forgets for the moment that he is over-wearied, 
pulls himself together, and gives the debtor all the help he consistently 
can to smooth out his troubles. The prompt holding out of the helping 
hand, the constant carrying out of generous policies, the hearty hand 
shake, the catering to the customer’s likes and dislikes, the going out 
of one’s way to do the customer a favor, have been great factors 
in the development of large houses of the northwest, and the adjuster 
from the credit department has been, to a large extent, the instrument 
through which these things have been done. 

Again, consider the credit investigation. A credit department has, 
we will say, placed a limit of $2,000 on a particular account. That limit 
has already been exceeded. The credit man instructs the adjuster to 
size up the debtor and investigate his affairs thoroughly and make recom- 
mendations for the future handling of the account. The adjuster follows 
instructions and gets information which justifies advising that the line 
be increased say to $3,000. Sometimes to warrant increasing the line 
or continuing the former line, the adjuster takes security, for the pur- 
pose is to retain on the books an old and tried account, to endeavor 
under one arrangement or- another to place the house in a position to 
furnish the customer all the goods he needs in its line. Such an account 
once lost through the failure of the credit department to care for the 
needs of the merchant intelligently, leaves the house without repre- 
sentation in that town for many years. The point that the adjuster has 
to bear down upon is to determine whether there is any future in the 
customer or if he is doomed to failure whatever is done. 

No treatment of the subject of constructive adjustments would be 
complete without making some reference to the trust deed. There has 
been some criticism of this method on the ground that the making of 
the trust deed might well have been avoided and the debtor being solvent 
encouraged rather to arrange for a general extension without the appoint- 
ment of a trusteeship, or by well directed advice be enabled to over- 
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come his temporary embarrassment by getting a little outside assistang 
and continuing his affairs without causing substantial injury to his credit 

_ No one denies that every encouragement and assistance should b 
given a debtor to keep his affairs in his own hands. Admitting thy 
the trust deed. should be treated as a last resort, it is a fact that th 
plan of arranging a general extension without taking a trust deed j 
more easily worked out in theory than in actual practice. There com 
times with any house which has numbers of large or carrying account 
when the problem is presented point blank, “Shall we advise the mak. 
ing of a general assignment or take a chance and give the debtor time? 
In the long run the actual results will show that it is better to err m 
the side of taking a chance, but when it is once decided that a debtor; 
affairs are going from bad to worse, and that there is no remedy, it i 
better both for the debtor and his creditors that there be an immediate 
winding up of his affairs. ; 

Finally, if we believe in the credit system as at present conducted 
we must at all times be prepared to give our best efforts to maintaining 
and making the credit system serve its highest usefulness by accom- 
modating it in our every day practice to the spirit and needs of the 
times. Our houses are not charitable institutions; they are conducted 
for profit, but the spirit of general belief and helpfulness exercised by 
the credit department towards the customers of the house is by no means 
incompatible with this, but may be turned into a valuable asset. The 
effect upon ourselves will tend to strengthen and broaden us for greater 
usefulness. The retail dealer early takes note of the broad-minded 
credit man, he has little use for the grouch. He will at times ignore 
terms and even prices in order to do business with a credit man whose 
personality has appealed to him. 

The credit man should be searching in his self examination to de- 
termine his duties not only to his house but to customers of the house, 
and the more he recognizes the principle involved in constructive adjust- 
ments, broadly speaking, by applying it to his every-day problems s0 
far as may be, the more will he find his efficiency increasing with satisfied 
customers and increase in the volume of sales, with no greater percentage 
of losses on the average. 


The Kind of Subjects Credit Men Desire for Their 
Meetings 


Members of the Association at their local meetings want to have 
discussed the practical, every-day problems of their work. ‘This is 
well indicated by what came out of the question-box of the Kansas 
City association recently. The committee in charge of meetings had 
asked members for their comments with a view to making the meet- 
ings more interesting. Almost without exception the reques: was 
for meetings having a more practical value, meetings for the dis 
cussion of such questions as “Who is entitled to get credit?” “The 
proper relation of capital to credit,” “The discontinuance of the credit 
of a customer,” “Effective methods of making collections,” “The time 
to place an account in the hands of an attorney,” “The value of plac 
ing an account in judgment.” It appears that credit men cannot get 
views upon these practical questions from too many. sources. 





CHECK CLEARANCE 
The Clearance of Checks at Exact Cost 


The recent regulation of the Federal Reserve Board providing 
for a check clearance system at exact cost (not a free system, as 
many seem to think), is one of the most interesting subjects to-day 
in business finance. It is not possible to introduce great changes or 
to unseat established customs without some wrenching and rasping, 
an the bringing into play of a change so far-reaching as that pro- 
viced for by the check-clearing regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board must of necessity arouse some antagonism. 

It has been customary for many banks to charge exchange that 
produces a good income, even though the charges might be imposed 
upon the payment of the checks of the bank’s customers. That this 
income is to be affected has occasioned some alarm. 

The bigness of the question suggests careful consideration. and 
we venture to lay before our members the following advantages and 
disadvantages of the system as they have been summarized by a close 
student and experienced practitioner in banking matters. 

The advantages, as summarized, are: 


1. Direct and prompt presentation of checks. 

2. The elimination of exchange charges which in some 
cases have not been equitable, and in other cases, quite 
excessive. rei 

3. Reduction of the expense of collection to as near 
absolute cost as possible. 

4. The release and more equitable distribution of the 
large balances at present maintained by the smaller banks 
in the banks in larger centers for the purpose of receiving 
par collection of out-of-town miscellaneous items. 

The disadvantages, as summarized, are: 

1. The loss of exchange on the part of the smaller 
banks, which exchange they have deducted in remitting 
checks on themselves. 

2. The revision—and in many cases, termination of 
the reciprocal relations which have, under the old system, 
been maintained for many years between the smaller banks: 
and their correspondents in larger cities, as the Federal Re- 
serve banks will to a great extent render the same service. 


Balancing advantages against disadvantages, the unprejudiced 
must recognize what is to be gained under the system as of greater 
value to business than what would be lost to the banks. 

It is to be hoped that this important matter is to be fairly 
treated by all interests:and that there will prevail a unanimity of 
sentiment in favor of a system that will remove from the channels 
of business another burden and tax on country-wide distribution. 


It is difficult to see why adjustment bureaus are not getting 
more general and loyal support from our members, when even the 
poorest figures of bureau returns are far in excess of the returns 
which creditors get through this attorney or that who, as a rule, is 
absolutely unknown to the creditor concern. 
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A Trade Association Goes on Record as Urging All !ts 
Members to Join the National Association of 


Credit Men 


The American Association of Wholesale Hatters, at its annual 
meeting in June, unanimously adopted resolutions calling upon all 
its members to affiliate with the National Association of Credit Men, 
through that Association’s affiliated branches. The resolution was 
introduced by L. M. Shlenker, secretary of the Apple Hat Company, 
of St. Louis. 

He reported to his organization in detail upon the doings of the 
Pittsburgh convention of the National Association of Credit Men, 
pointing out as he went along how the activities of that Association 
should be of the deepest interest to fellow hat merchants. The 
thing which struck Mr. Shlenker most of all at the Pittsburgh con- 
vention was that there were not present enough men in his line to 
make possible a hatters’ conference. Mr. Shlenker is going to see 


to it that such a conference, largely attended, will be possible next 
year. 


A New Problem in Slow Collections 


Says a Pittsburgh credit man: “A new collection problem pre- 
sents itself in a letter received from one of my customers. The 
problem can best be stated by giving the letter in full.” 

“T enclose check for $43.20, to balance the long overdue 
account, and thank you for your forbearance. I confess to 
having been altogether too careless, but must shunt part of 
the fault over on my bookkeeper, who is, and has been so 
completely saturated with thoughts of love that she has at 
times been sailing serenely above such mundane things 
as my accounts.” 

The Pittsburgh member suggests that Cupid’s whisperings to 
customers’ ledger clerks may be making more trouble for the credit 
man than any one could have supposed, and that the malady de- 
scribed may perhaps call for the appointment of an investigating 
committee at the next convention. He further suggests that the 
naming of such committee by the presiding officer will be a delicate 
matter, and much consideration would have to be given to the 
qualifications necessary to serve. 


How Credit Risks in Germany Are Maintained at 


Irreducible Minimum 


The publication, ‘Bank Notes,” describes what has been the 
system in Germany of protecting creditors against losses, particu- 
larly those in the retail trade . It points out that when a man went 
into a store in Germany and asked for a credit to the amount of sa 
$30, the store-keeper would tell him to return in the morning for hi 
decision. During the interval the store-keeper would communica 
with the government intelligence service, which works in conjure 
tion with the police system, where he would learn that the man w:s 
good for a $200 credit at his store. In other words, the German 
government maintains a national credit rating organization. If the 
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buyer leaves town without paying his bills, the system by which all 
persons entering or leaving any German city must.register at police 
headquarters makes possible a prompt tracing. 

Again, as the system works, a merchant finds himself in need 
of $1,000 with which the meet obligations. He takes his books to 
the bank ; the cashier checks up some of the leading accounts through 
the federal credit rating organization, and selects the accounts that 
are as good as gold. This done, the merchant is called in, when the 
cashier announces that he has selected $1,150 of good accounts 
which the bank will take over and loan thereon $1,000 cash less 
6 per cent. The merchant takes the $1,000 and the $1,150 of good 
accounts become obligations payable to the bank. Notification is 
sent to the customers concerned that payment under the conditions 
agreed on at time of sale are to be made direct to the bank. 


An Important Judicial Order Relating to Compositions 
in Southern New York 


Not long since the judges of the United States District Court in 
the Southern District of New York promulgated a rule regarding 
compositions which might advantageously be adopted in many dis- 
tricts. The rule is as follows: 

“Upon any application for confirmation of a composi- 

tion the bankrupt or alleged bankrupt shall tender to the 

court, with an order for confirmation, an affidavit which 

shall state all amounts paid or promised to be paid, prior 

to, upon, or after the confirmation of such composition, in 

consideration of or in connection with such composition, to 

the receiver, trustee or assignee, and each of his or their re- 

spective attorneys and counsel, to the attorney for the bank- 

rupt, to any person rendering service in effecting or aiding 

the composition, or to any attorney for petitioning credi- 

tors and to attorney’s counsel and other representatives of 

creditors or creditors’ committees, such affidavit also to state 
what, if any, reclamations are pending, and the disposition 

to be made of them in the event of composition being 

approved.” 

The new rule aims to prevent the payment by a bankrupt of a 
larger percentage to one or more creditors than the settlement agreed 
to by the general creditors, and also requires the debtor to show 
what he has paid either before or after the confirmition of the com- 
position to the receiver, trustee or assignee, their respective represen- 
tatives, attorneys, his own counsel, the attorneys for the petitioning 
creditors, creditors, or creditors’ committees. Thus, unless the bank- 
rupt takes the risk of signing a false affidavit, creditors will have all 
the facts before them upon which to base an investigation, and there 
will be stamped out a practice said to have been developed, under 
which certain bankruptcy practitioners have been exacting special 
fees from ‘insolvent debtors for aiding them in putting through a 
settlement. 


Implement Dealers on When to Buy Steel 


The question of contracting for steel requirements for 1917 
presents an important problem to large steel users. It has been 
under investigation by a special committee of the National Implement 
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and Vehicle Association, which, in reporting to members, points out 
that the present extraordinary price of steel has been established by 
the law of supply and demand, and that the unusual world-wide con- 
ditions give no basis for expectation of early relief in steel priccs, 

Because manufacturers have been expecting an easier price 
condition, they have not materially changed their figures on imple- 
ments and other farm equipment, but now prudence suggests, says 
the committee, that manufacturers re-figure their cost of production 
on the current market prices for material, labor and all other items 
entering into manufacturing cost, and base their selling prices thereon. 

The committee advises that the whole situation be frankly 
placed before the implement dealers, so that they in turn can make 
explanation to their customers. The necessity for these advances, 
says the committee, should be presented without apology for the 
earning-power of up-to-date farm equipment fully justifies purchases 
as freely as in the past, and the increased return on farm products 
will offset much of the increased cost of farm machinery. 


Fire Education in Ohio Schools Must Not Be Abandoned 


The Cincinnati Association of Credit Men has not been inactive 
in the fire insurance department during the summer months. It’s 
committee on this subject found that while there is a law upon the 
statute books of Ohio calling for systematic instruction upon fire 
prevention and protection in the schools, the law had been allowed 
to become largely a dead letter, partly because the supply of text- 
books had been allowed to fail and no provision had been made for 
replenishing. 

The committee was determined that this difficulty would not 
be allowed to stand in the way of an enforcement of the law, and so 
it purchased from the National Fire Protection Association, fifteen 
hundred copies of its text-book on fire prevention, which have been 
turned over to the superintendent of schools of Cincinnati, and will 
be used in place of the regular state text-book during the coming 
year. 

The text-book was provided at the expense of the Cincinnati 
association, but the General Assembly at its next session will be 
asked to make a sufficient appropriation for the republication of the 
state text-book, so the organization will not again be put to like 
expense next year. 


Community Reputation Involved 
(Washington Surveying and Rating Bureau.) 


“Things do not happen without a cause. There must be an ex- 
planation of some kind lying behind a series of events of the same 
nature and covering a continuing space of time. Cities having a low 
death-rate or favorable sanitary conditions and freedom from crime 
are justly proud of these things and boast of them as evidencing a 
high state of citizenship and good moral government. But what of 
the converse? Suppose the death-rate is high and sanitary regula- 
tions and conditions are bad and crimes flourish. Will not such a 
state of affairs reflect unfavorably upon the quality of citizenship 
and character of government of that city? 
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“How about the application of this thought to an excessive fire- 
loss record in any community during an unbroken period of years? 
Will it not also reflect just as unfavorably upon the character of that 
community’s government and citizenship as the prevalence of any 
other species of mismanagement? Will it not show a low moral tone 
towards habits of carelessness where fire hazards are involved? Fire 
waste is a Civic crime, destructive both of life and property, and its 
continued occurrence in any one city indicates an absence of proper 
regulative ordinances strictly enforced and a deplorable laxity of 
public conscience which do not speak well for progressive citizen- 
ship.” 

Do you know how the per capita fire loss of your home town com- 
pares over a period of years with the loss for the entire country? 
In these figures will be found the story in a nutshell. If you want to 
know, the office of the National Association of Credit Men will gladly 
get the information. 


Fire and Accident Prevention Day 


The National Fire Protection Association and the National Safe- 
ty Council, the latter being the leading accident prevention organiza- 
tion of the country, as the N. F. P. A. is the leader in fire prevention, 
have joined hands to promote a joint celebration of Fire and Acci- 
dent Prevention Day throughout the nation on October oth, next. Fire 
Prevention Day has been observed in a number of states and cities in 
previous years but no concerted action has been taken. This is the 
first attempt at any real promotion of the project. 

The two associations mentioned are getting out a window poster, 
also a program to assist the municipalities in planning the. day’s 
functions. A joint letter is being sent to the leading commercial 
organizations in each city, urging that they take the initiative in this 
important matter and offering the active cooperation of the local 
members of both the National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Safety Council. 

The National Fire Protection Association naturally looks to 
the credit men for cooperation in this work and in the letter to the 
commercial bodies will suggest that the local Association of Credit 
Men be invited to cooperate. Members of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation are urged to keep track of this matter in their various locali- 
ties and render all cooperation possible in making the observance 
of the day of real educative value. President Wilson is to be asked 
to issue a proclamation, and the assistance of the state fire marshals is 
being solicited. 

Copy of the poster and of the suggested program may be ob- 
tained by addressing either the National Fire Protection Association, 
87 Milk Street, Boston, or the National Safety Council, Continental 
and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago. 


Columbia’s Business School 


This fall, Columbia University puts into operation its School 
of Business Administration, which calls for previous college train- 
ing for at least two years. In addition to candidates for a degree, 
students over twenty-one years of age, actively engaged in business 
may be admitted as special students. 
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The feature of the school will be a third year, at the conclusion 
of which the successful student wins his Master’s degree. In his 
third year it is proposed to make the courses not alone research 
courses in the more refined and difficult principles underlying busi- 
ness practice, but also practical courses in which each student will 
have an opportunity of intimate personal contact with business life. 

To this end a connection has been made with the National 
City Bank whereby a certain number of students will be afforded 
an opportunity to prepare themselves for the service of the bank 
in foreign fields. The purpose is to broaden these opportunities, so 
that ultimately every student will be enabled and expected to do 
some field work in that particular department of business in which 
he is especially interested, and of course New York provides the 
best field in the world. 

Stress will be laid in the advanced course upon bringing about 
a close cooperation between the corps of instructors on the one 
hand and the business community on the other. 


Milwaukee Association Perfects Arrangements with 
University of Wisconsin for Credits Course 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men has completed ar- 
rangements with the University of Wisconsin, Extension Division, 
for a course on credits, to be conducted jointly between the univer- 
sity and the association. A special feature will be two lectures given 
in conjunction with regular meetings of the Milwaukee association, 
the class having the opportunity to attend these meetings and taking 
part in the dinner. Special lecturers on these occasions will be 
‘Alexander Wall, National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, and Pro- 

fessor J. E. Hagerty, of Ohio State University. 

The committee in charge, H. J. Hayes, Gimbel Brothers; A. A. 
Rinker, Bradstreet Company, and Roy L. Stone, German-American 
Bank, have called in to assist them leading members of the Mil- 
waukee association, among them Richard Morawetz, of the Mora- 
wetz Company; Arthur Lindsay, vice-president of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank; J. A. Puelicher, vice-president of the Marshall and 
Iisley Bank; Harry L. Eisen, Landauer and Company; R. L. Demp- 
sey, Weyenburg Shoe Company; E. A. Belda, secretary, Milwaukee 
Journal Company; President Frank G. Smith, of the Milwaukee as- 
sociation; S. Fred Wetzler, manager of the adjustment bureau of 
the Milwaukee association. Representing the university are Pro- 
fessors W. A. Scott and S. W. Gilman. 

The Milwaukee association has entered into this work after 
much study and deliberation, and feels that it has now perfected a 
course which should give every student a helpful insight into the 
general subject of credits. 


Credit Work at Syracuse University 


The Syracuse Association of Credit Men hopes to make an 
arrangement for the coming winter so that its course on “Credits” 
shall be under the supervision and direction of Syracuse University, 
instead of being conducted independently as last year. 
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The Cincinnati Association Appoints an Advisory Board 
on Bookkeeping and Cost Accountancy Systems 


Thoroughly alert to its opportunities as an educational force, 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men is cooperating with the 
Federal Trade Commission, through its chairman, Edward N. 
Hurley, in calling the attention of business men in general to the 
necessity of every house having an accurate system of bookkeeping 
and knowing its costs. It is the intention of the association to make 
the fullest use of the literature issued by the commission on these 
subjects. 

The association has named an advisory board, made up of ex- 
pert accountants, and invited retailers, wholésalers and manufac- 
turers, in fact, business men in general, to consult with this advisory 
board upon bookkeeping and cost accounting problems in their 
individual lines. ‘The board will also arrange for discussions of 
practical accounting problems at meetings of the association. At 
one of these meetings Chairman Hurley has promised to be present. 
Again the board will arrange for a corps of speakers to be sent to 
meetings of retailers and other business organizations in towns and 
cities in the vicinity of Cincinnati, for the purpose of urging the 
adoption of adequate systems in business. 

This is a most commendable line of work, and the Cincinnati 
association appears to be entering into it in the only practical way. 


Some Remarkable Adjustment Bureau Figures 


“Does It Pay to Cooperate ?”, is the title of what ought to be an 
irresistible showing for the principles of adjustment bureau service, 
issued by the Nashville Credit Men’s Adjustment. Bureau. The 
figures are presented as certified to by leading public accountants in 
Tennessee. President Harris points out that a careful examination 
of the bureau figures, covering comparisons during the period of 
three years, from the organization of the bureau to December 3Ist, 
1915, should give any one proof sufficient that an adjustment bureau 
of credit men, owned and controlled by them, operated by an intelli- 
gent, honest, capable and energetic man, could not fail to be a 
splendid asset to the community. 

The figures show that in bankruptcy cases handled by the bureau, 
49 in all, 34 37/100 per cent. on claims was paid to creditors; that 
bankruptcy cases not handled by the bureau, but in which the 
bureau had an interest, paid 17 37/100 per cent. ; that cases of assign- 
ment to the bureau, paid 4660/100 per cent.; that assignments 
made to others than the bureau, but in which the bureau had an 
interest paid 34 84/100 per cent. ; that compromise cases, handled by 
the bureau, paid 53 54/100 per cent., and adjustment cases had paid 
94 72/100 per cent. The total number of cases handled by the 
bureau during its three years of operation was 258, with claims 
filed $262,346.66, and amount paid creditors $95,567.62, or 36 43/100 
per cent. 

It is apparent from these figures that President Harris and the 
manager of the bureau, Charles H. Warwick, force an emphatic 
affirmative reply to the question—“Does It Pay to Cooperate’’? 
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How Make Him See His Unfairness? 


It takes firmness of purpose and a strong sense of loyalty to 
principle to stand up against such a letter as the following, written 
by the president of a large concern: 

“We return our check for —————, sent you some 
days ago in settlement of March bills, after deducting two 
per cent. discount, to which we are clearly entitled, and 
beg to advise that this is all we have to offer and all you 
may expect. 

“We wish to take this occasion to say that we are aston- 
ished at your arbitrary stand in refusing to accept settlement 

less the two per ‘cent. discount, when it has always been 
our custom to pay our bills on or before the tenth of each 
month deducting cash discount, and you have previously 
accepted such settlement from us. If you do not intend 

to permit this in the future, please notify us and instruct 

your representative to stop soliciting our business.” 

The “Bulletin” does not believe the author of this letter would 
have assumed such an attitude if he had figured how much real 
money every year he was taking from those who sell him—money 
to which he is on no good theory entitled. He is unquestionably 
an honorable man and does not intend to hold others up and make 
them give him of their substance. In effect, however, he is doing 
this very thing, and one of the efforts of this Association is to make 
men see this unpleasant state of facts, believing that when they see 


they will enlist in the movement to give truth and meaning to the 
terms of sale. 


Canadian Credit Grantors Working for Uniform 
Provincial Legislation 

At a meeting of the National Council of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Associations, held in Vancouver in June, one of the most im- 
portant questions taken up was the standardization of commercial 
laws throughout Canada. The council reaffirmed its view that the 
laws affecting commercial transactions between the various Prov- 
inces should be made uniform, that such a course would facilitate 
trade, not only among the Provinces, but with other nations and 
would also mean a large economic saving to the various business in- 
terests. Furthermore, it was felt that greater uniformity of laws 
would foster and develop a better national spirit. 

The council decided to raise a fund to be paid over to the Cania- 
dian Bar Association, to be applied exclusively in connection with 
expenses it might incur in a campaign for uniformity of commercial 
laws. 

Among the matters in which uniformity is especially desired 
are, the compulsory registration of liens, of lien notes within thirty 
days, and the compulsory registration of assignment of book ac- 
counts, also the curtailment to three months of the preferential 
claim of a landlord under an assignment. Again, the drafting of a 
uniform act affecting bulk sales, a uniform assignment act providing 
for the compulsory assignment of debtors who are proved to be 
insolvent, and for the ultimate discharge of an honest debtor who 
has assigned the whole of his estate for the benefit of his creditors. 
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COMMERCIAL (CROOKS ARE NOT ALL ESCAPING 
UNE){F’°OSED AND UNPUNISHED 


A Few Examples 


I 


Through the efforts mainly of Joseph Rosenheim Shoe Com- 
pany of Savannah, Georgia, four bankruptcy conspirators have 
been convicted and ar2 awaiting the sentence of the court. 

The case is that of S. Aronson of Camilla, Ga., adjudicated a 
bankrupt January, £9715. A few weeks prior thereto the Rosenheim 
Shoe Company receive:d a letter of caution from one of their custom- 
ers to the effect thai: A,ronson was secreting assets. A representative 
of the Rosenheim (Company immediately went to Camilla. He in- 
terviewed the debtor and was advised that she had ample means to 
take care of all indet.tedness if given time, that there was nothing 
irregular or unusual ‘in connection with her affairs. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was subsequently filed, the 
bankrupt scheduling’ liabilities at $8241 and assets at $6272. 

Immediately Mr. Rosenheim and Secretary Girard M. Cohen, of 
the Savannah asso-via tion, started for Camilla, made a careful in- 
vestigation during the: following two weeks, and succeeded in un- . 
covering valuable eviclence, not only at Camilla but at Newton and 
Pelham, Georgia. Ttiey found upon searching the local newspaper 
office at Camilla that Aronson had ordered a large supply of adver- 
tising circulars, callin;z attention to a sale going on at “our Newton 
store.” The schedule of assets in bankruptcy did not include the 
Newton stock, which was still being sold under the management 
of B. Aronson, a ‘brother of the bankrupt at Camilla. Sufficient 
evidence was secur ed to warrant the referee in having the Newton 
stock and other ass«2ts thrown into the bankruptcy court, after which 
the investigation wa.s pursued at Pelham where evidence was obtained 
to substantiate the belief that some of the goods had been brought 
to Pelham and unk »aded into the store of Barney Kahn. Witnesses 
were found who testified that goods were loaded into wagons at 
the back of Arons on’s store at Camilla one night, some headed for 
Newton, others for Felham. Other witnesses were found who 
stated that they h ad seen goods unloaded at the respective destina- 
tions at hours which would dovetail precisely with the hour of 
departure on the different trips from Camilla. 

A vast amou nt of evidence was collected through the persistent, 
tactful efforts of Messrs, Rosenheim and Cohen. 

Last June i ndictmetits were found by the United States grand 
jury against S. / ronson, A. Aronson, B. Aronson, Bennie Kahn, and 
Barney Kahn, 2 nd at the trial in United States court at Albany, Ga., 
they were all fo und guilty and ordered held for sentence by the court. 


II 


The Norf. olk-Tidewate r association has been assisting in a case 
which has been continuing for the past eighteen months, in which 
the effort was to have the bankrupt (Dave Rauch) denied a dis- 
charge. The decision of the judge favorable to the complainants 
was based upom a false fimancial statement, transmitted to one of 
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Rauch’s creditors by mail. The case involved an immense amount 
of time and work, but it was felt should be prosecuted to the limit 
because the fraud had been committed in clear intent. 


III 


The Adjustment Bureau of the Utah association needs no 
appeal for preparedness. It knows what should be done in an 
emergency and how to do it: Its business is to care for creditors’ 
interests, and its service for them could be no more alert and ener- 
getic than if these interests were their private affair. 

Walter Wright, manager of the Utah bureau, was called into 
the case of the Lewis Shoe Company, bankrupt, of Pocatello, Idaho. 
On February 10, 1915, Lewis asked the state courts to appoint a 
receiver for his business. On February 20th, this same receiver 
was appointed receiver under bankruptcy proceedings which had 
in the interval been instituted. 

On March 3rd, Lewis asked creditors to accept twenty-five 
cents on the dollar in full settlement, setting up the plea which 
usually accompanies such composition offers, that his friends were 
offering to assist him and that the twenty-five per cent. would be 
more favorable to creditors than possibly could be had through 
bankruptcy. 

Several examinations of the bankrupt were made and while 
every one was Satisfied that Lewis had failed to account for a great 
number of shipments made him only a short time before his failure, 
it seemed impossible to get anything definite and the stock of goods 
was offered for sale in due course. Mr. Wright being satisfied that 
Lewis’ friends were attempting to buy the stock, went in, de 
termined to oppose their plan and buy it in behalf of the Utah as- 
sociation. 

Shortly afterwards the association was advised by a friend in 
Evanston, Wyoming, that there were stocks of shoes there, shipped 
over by a relative of Lewis. United States authorities were asked 
to take an interest, with the result that the Utah association soon 
had about eighty-five cases of shoes in the possession of the trustee, 
and had Lewis and three other parties arrested, charged with con- 
cealing assets from the trustee in bankruptcy. Indictments on this 
ground and perjury were returned against four others as conspir- 
ators, also five other parties, including a prominent merchant of 
Salt Lake City. It would be difficult, with the evidence gathered, 
for the wiliest to escape. 


IV 


Three bright, newly driven nails led to the exposure, in Ham- 
mond, Ind., of an attempt to cheat and defraud creditors. The in- 
vestigation in this case began when the debtor wrote his creditors, 
to whom he owed about $11,000, that he had become _insol- 
vent, and proposed to pay twenty-five-cents on the dollar. He 
accompanied his offer with the certified statement of experts that 
25 per cent. was all that could be hoped for out of the stock in 
evidence. 


Suspicious that all was not right, a number of creditors em- 
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ployed legal advice, a petition in bankruptcy was filed, receiver 
appointed, who took possession and started to take an inventory. The 
receiver found that within the last four months the’ debtor had bought 
$9,000 worth of high-priced goods, but that there was only about 
$3,000 worth of goods of a cheap order on the shelves, and no indica- 
tion that the $9,000 worth of goods had been sold, the evidence on the 
books being that only cheap goods were sold. 

When at work in the store, a short time after taking possession, 
the receiver noticed the heads of three new nails imbedded in one of 
the bulkheads under a show window. The bulkhead was ripped open, 
and merchandise worth $5,000 found. There was, for instance, 
$1,000 worth of high-grade shirts ; another bulkhead contained $5,000 
worth of shoes; and a third, in the back, contained a miscellaneous 
assortment of valuable dry goods. 

A search of the cellar was made, where there was a stack of 
boxes reaching to the ceiling. It was evident that the boxes were 
empty, but they resisted, and investigation showed that they were 
nailed together, and, when removed, a door in a concrete wall was 
disclosed, the door leading to a cellar extending to the rear from the 
main cellar, in which were bolt goods not yet removed from their 
packages in which they had been received. There were also 
hosiery, gloves of the best quality and high-grade clothing, in the 
best of condition and running into good figures. 

The history of such cases would warrant the debtor fully in 
expecting that his 25 per cent. offer would have been accepted with- 
out much question. The case simply indicates that credit grantors 
cannot afford to accept compromise offers without most careful 


investigation in which they control. 


V 


That it is intelligent alert representation of creditors, and not 
changes.in the bankruptcy laws that is needed, is evidenced by the 
results of the prosecution by the Board of Trade in San Francisco 
for the year ending May 31, 1916. 

Here are given seven cases involving a great variety of circum- 
stances and questions, representing only a part of the results ac- 
complished through the expenditure of $2,000 on this class of 
work. As a leading western man says: The same class of intelligent 
energy expended by every credit men’s association would soon cause 
the commercial crook to be almost an extinct species. The results 
in the seven cases make interesting reading, 

J. C. Daly, Chico, Cal., was indicted by United States grand 
jury for giving false financial statement to a creditor, pleaded guilty 
and was fined $250. A discharge from his debts was denied by 
the United States district court. 

George Markel, San Francisco, his wife, Mildred Markel, and 
his cousin, Peter Markel, were indicted by the United States grand 
jury for conspiracy committed in an attempt to conceal property in 
fraud of creditors’ rights. All three were found guilty. The men 
were sentenced to six months and the woman to thirty days in the 
Alameda County jail. 
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A. Weinstock, San Francisco, declined to transfer his assets for 
the benefit of creditors and filed a bankruptcy petition. A rigorous 
examination in the bankruptcy court induced him to have family 
claims amounting to $1,200 withdrawn. He further stipulated that 
he would not apply for a discharge from his debts. 

H. Selleck, Chico, was attached by his father, J. D. Selleck, ona 
claim amounting to $3,500, which claim was subsequently with- 
drawn in a bankruptcy proceeding initiated by our members. 

Ben. Miller, Stockton, Cal, was indicted by the United States 
grand jury for perjury committed during the course of his examina- 
tion in a bankruptcy proceeding. The trial resulted in a verdict of 
guilty and Miller has been sentenced to two years in the Federal 
penitentiary at McNeils Island, Wash. 

It transpires that under the name of Ben Lurie this party was 
convicted in 1910 at Washington, D. C., of the crime of false pre- 
tenses and sentenced to serve one year in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Georgia. He had previously gone under the names of L. 
Lavine,, Ben Lavine and Louis Fine. 

In the McDowell & Harding case, a Sacramento attorney in- 
duced the debtors to make an assignment to a clerk in his office and 
thereupon filed a bankruptcy petition, using the act of assignment 
as the ground of bankruptcy. He also succeeded in having a friend 
appointed receiver. In order to stop such vicious practices, the pur- 
pose of which is to manipulate cases in the interests of fees and 
commissions rather than for dividends, attorneys for the Board of 
Trade of San Francisco, after a spirited contest before United States 
District Judge Dooling, succeeded in having an order made vacating 
the receivership. The attorney in question subsequently asked the 
bankruptcy court for $445.90 on account of fees and expenses under 
the assignment. Upon objection he was only given $67.85 and the re- 
ceiver’s attorney were refused compensation altogether. 

In the A. A. Aievoli case the debtor, who was in business in San 
Francisco, surreptitiously removed over $1,000 worth of choice gro- 
ceries to a basement in another part of the city, where they were 
finally found, levied upon and the proceeds appropriated for the 
merchandise creditors. 

At the instance of creditors, members of the board, Aievoli was 
arrested for removing goods with intent to defraud his creditors 
and he has been held to answer for that crime before the Superior 


Court. (Since pleaded guilty and sentenced to a term of five months 
in the county jail.) 


The Canadian Credit Men’s Association has been making a sur- 
vey of crop conditions in the grain regions of Canada, and finds that 
while conditions are not as good as last year, the outlook is quite 
satisfactory. North of Calgary there has been some damage from 
frost, which affects particularly the late growth, but south of that 
point damage from frost is light and confined to limited areas. 
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Lee M. Hutchins Honored 


Information as to the honors which his neighbors have been 
forcing upon Lee M. Hutchins, of Grand Rapids, one of the Na- 
tional Association’s leading members, will give pleasure to his 
friends without number in the credit granting field. 

Last spring the best citizens of Grand Rapids started a move- 
ment, the purpose of which was to secure Mr. Hutchins’ consent 
torun for the mayoralty. Failing in this, they have just nominated 
him without securing his consent on the Democratic ticket for Con- 
gress, but again he has withstood the pressure and declined to run, 
his growing business requiring all the time and strength he could 

ve, 

. The action of the convention and of his neighbors is due both 
to Mr. Hutchins’ high standing as a citizen, and to his broad 
acquaintanceship with the people throughout the greater part of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Hutchins will serve well in whatever field he might choose, 
whether in business where his work for business conducted on a 
higher plane has always been felt or in the immediate service of 
his city or national government, if he concluded that he were called 
to governmental service. 


A Prominent Credit Man Made President of Cotton 
States Merchants’ Association 


The Cotton States Merchants’ Association at its annual meeting 
held last month elected J. Rowlett Paine, of Memphis, president. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Paine has for many years 
been a leading member of the National Association. He took a 
prominent part in the program of the Pittsburgh convention, and a 
few years ago was president of the Memphis Association of Credit 
Men. 

One feature of the Merchants’ Association’s work in which Mr. 
Paine has taken particular interest is that of bringing before the 
planters of the south the facilities of the State Farm Bureaus, so 
that farming in southern states shall be developed on scientific 
principles. These bureaus are bringing merchants, bankers and 
farmers closer together with the result that the influence of all is 
being exerted for better soil culture. 

In the list of officers of the Merchants Association are other 
names well known to credit men, W. E. Cleveland, of Memphis, 
elected vice-president, and W. B. King and E. L. Rice, of Memphis 
elected respectively secretary and treasurer. 


The textile trade of New York, and indeed of the nation loses 
one of its best known figures in the death of James Talcott, factor 
and commission merchant whose house sells or finances the product 
of a large number of mills and manufacturers. Mr. Talcott is 
said to have been the originator of the factoring idea under which 
the responsibility and problems of manufacturing are made distinct 
from those of financing the marketing of products. A little over 
a year ago his large interests were incorporated, so that the vast 
business developed by him may be continued without material 
reorganization. . 
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CENTRAL CHATS 


Si SOX ONSERVATISM is sometimes con- 

"| fused with super-caution, but there is 

4 nothing in common between the two. 

Conservatism is a form of human 

preparedness. To the young uniniti- 

ated, the markings of a channel carry no special 

significance, but to the skilled mariner they are the 

language of danger and safety. To know and follow 

the markings is conservatism; to know and disregard 
them is recklessness. 

In similar fashion, the channels of credit are 
marked, and to follow the markings no matter what 
optimism and alluring forecasts are spread abroad is 
conservatism. To listen to the siren’s voice and go 
‘where one pleases without due thought of the reefs 
is recklessness. 

On any coast recklessness is sheer folly; in credit 
granting recklessness is expensive foolishness. To 
be conservative is to be wise; to be reckless is to 
show incompetency. 
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66 E. was a foolish man to look for pears on 
H an apple tree,” yet no more foolish than 
the one who looks for good fruit from an 
ill-spent life. 
Intelligence may be piled up mountain high, skill 
may be developed beyond limit, but real success is 
the fruit of right living. 


To take secretly what belongs to others is a crime; 


to overstrain the physical powers is also a crime. A 
penalty is exacted for both. 


Right living is the observance of law—written 
and natural. 


Is it difficult? Yes, it is, if anything worth while 
is difficult. Is it worth while? Yes, it is worth while; 
anything right is worth while. Is it necessary? Yes, 
it is necessary, for, as good water cannot be obtained 
from a tainted spring, neither can satisfaction and 
true success be obtained except from right living. 


i pass 
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EDITORIALS 


When a concern buys goods on credit or borrows money, the 
buyer and seller, borrower and lender each in a sense extends credit 
to the other. The element of belief in the fair purposes of the other 
must be present if there is to be a continual and mutually profitable 
and satisfactory relationship. If the business between the two con- 
cerns is not of enough importance for both sides to cultivate assidu- 
ously this sense of belief and confidence in each other, ‘then it were 
better that the seller had refused to sell and the buyer refused to buy, 
and no attempt made to make a business connection because perma- 
nent business-building will not grow out of it, and only harm can 
come. 

We have partially learned this truth in our domestic trade, but 
if multiplying complaints, which break into our newspapers, are to 
be heeded, we are far from having been impressed with this truth so 
far as foreign trade is concerned. It is reported by one of our large 
conservative institutions, the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, that 
many of our American manufacturers are utterly careless of their 
reputation for fair dealing among foreign buyers. It is alleged that 
we have blandly failed in deliveries contracted for, tempted by 
unexpected home-demand at high prices, and in other ways have 
failed to keep faith with those whom we have of late been declaring 
must be cultivated. 

Better not begin this foreign business at all, unless we are ready 
to keep our promises and specifications to the letter. If. we cannot 
supply the goods for foreign trade, let us not spoil our chances of 
future business by incurring foreign ill-will, but if we do go into the 
foreign field, if we make contracts for export, if we lead foreign 
buyers to place reliance upon the receipt of the goods in the quan- 
tities and quality specified between us, let us be absolutely punctilious, 
absolutely self-exacting in the performance of these foreign contracts, 
more so, even, than with contracts made for home delivery. 

It is the credit side of foreign trade in which the National Asso- 
sociation of Credit Men is most interested, and that includes not only 
the credit that comes through investigating foreign merchants but 
the establishment of a cordial substantial relationship, based upon 
mutual confidence between North American manufacturers and South 
American buyers. Let each concern connected with the Association 
emphasize this point. 


There are two developments in the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men of late years that give bright promise for 
better commercial relationships and broader business thinking—the 
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credit education work and commercial arbitration movement. 
The first named has developed rapidly. Leaders in credit work, 
East and West, were quick to realize that we have in commercial 
credits a subject that can be taught and that every credit grantor will 
himself benefit with an increasing knowledge of the principles 
underlying credit exterisions. 

The Association and the business world owes much to the men 
who undertook to do the work that this teaching and instruction 
involves. It was hard pioneer work, calling for self-imposed bur- 
dens upon those already loaded with numerous and important re- 
spousibilities, yet for the most part the credit education work of the 
Association has been well done, so well, in fact, that it has com- 
pelled the attention and cooperation of several of our universities. 

It is interesting progress that has been attained by the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men, which has arranged with the board of 
education of Detroit to make credits a subject in the highly de- 
veloped night school system. Under the direction of the board, the 
supervisor of night schools is giving his earnest cooperation in pro- 
viding every facility for class work, and in giving the plan wide . 
publicity. This means that there will be open to the young men-of 
Detroit, without cost, the best course of which the members of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men are capable, for their association 
undertakes to furnish the lecturers and instructors, who, after all, 
will be primarily responsible for the success of the work. 

All, or nearly all, the young men who take this night course on 
credits are to enter business, not necessarily in the credit depart- 
ment, but wherever they can get a footing. They will be better 
workers for having been brought into contact with men of broad 
vision and better also for having been taught the essentials of a 
good credit standing. The results of this public school work in 
Detroit will be watched with much interest. 

The other significant movement mentioned is commercial arbi- 
tration, the machinery for which has been worked out by the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, in conjunction with the Municipal Court 
of Chicago. - The bureau in charge is organized and regulations 
have been formulated. 

The association at Chicago has begun its educational work to 
induce members and concerns in general to submit matters in dis- 
pute to the bureau as arbitration tribunal, and to bring about the 
custom, as in England, of inserting an arbitration clause in every 
contract. 

This is a great public service. Arbitration is, in fact, the great 
method of settling disputes that should mark civilized life. Living 
to-day is so specialized, has so many ramifications, there are so many 
seemingly legitimate points of view, that the only way to bring about 
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a fair blending of all interests, to give freedom to one side which 
will not abbreviate the rights of the other, is through calm investj- 
gation, deliberation and arbitration. The arbitration principle mus 
be firmly established in men’s minds, as the way to bring out best, 
just conclusions which will result in permanent settlement of 
disputes. 

The Chicago association is doing work of incalculable value in 
pointing to this principle and providing machinery for acting upon 
that principle. 

If the National Association of Credit Men had but these two 
lines of work to carry through and develop, its right to general 
support would be unassailable. 


The faculty of getting all that is possible out of a well-sounding 
business style gives the main reason for admiring many of the 
agencies whose solicitation of accounts fill the credit man’s morning 
mail. A member has just complained of the sort of service a Chicago 
agency gave him in connection with an account. The truth was, he 
fell to the agency’s title, for never was there one better calculated to 
inspire a credit man with confidence. As he saw the name on its 
letterhead, he might readily have imagined that most of the sub- 
stantial business interests of Chicago were behind it. 

Even the National office, upon receipt of the facts from the 
able Chicago association secretary, could scarcely believe that the 
name had nothing back of it except a battered roll-top desk, locked 
most of the time, and an owner whose whereabouts had to be dis- 
covered through the janitor. 

When are credit men going to learn that their duty to investigate 
applies not only to fresh accounts, but to the agencies with which 
they place old accounts for collection? Let them remember there 
are few such agencies whose antecedents are not quickly ascertain- 
able through the Association’s files. 


“The most promising movement in the direction of better trade 
in South America,” says the Philadelphia Inquirer, “is the appoint- 
ment of a committee on foreign credits by the National Association 
of Credit Men. Just as soon as the Association can establish re- 
lations in South America on the basis of this country, there will be 
no difficulty about terms, for if our members and shipping agents 
know their orders are good, our own banks will take the necessary 
paper, even if long time is required.” 

“The great barrier to international trade is ignorance,” it con- 
tinues, “and that is rapidly being burned away.” 

It is gratifying to feel that those on the outside see the possibili- 
ties of the work to which the Association has put its hand, which is to 
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develop the established sources of information on foreign trade and 
thus simplify the entry into the opportunities presented by foreign 
countries for expanding commerce. The members of the Association 
have shown their interest by generously indicating to the National 
oflice the countries in which they have established connections. The 
thought is that an interchange of experiences as to methods. of sale, 
terms and sources of information may be brought about as it becomes 
known that several members are selling in a country offering special 
opportunities. Thus it is hoped the Association will be in a position 
to point out pitfalls and methods that tend to injure permanent and 
profitable business in a foreign country under review. 

After all, the success of the department is a matter of mutual 
interest and responsibility, and it is hoped that realizing this the 
members will see that the possibilities the Philadelphia Inquirer 
cites are realized. 


“No one,” says a Los Angeles credit man, “can object: to giving 
information if he gets something for it. If a credit man asks, on 
his own inquiry form for credit information, without giving his 
experience or reasons for interest, an element of unfairness is 
present, which, in the long run, will injure the credit relationship 
which has been established largely by the National Association of 
Credit Men.” 

This member says that he consigns to the way of. the waste- 
paper basket the one-sided inquiry. 

The “Bulletin’s” only criticism is that there is one better thing 
to do—serve the Association and the cause of better credits by re- 
turning the inquiry to its origin with a suggestion that it is returned 
unsatisfied because not in accord with the reciprocal rules of credit 
exchange, that if the request is again forwarded accompanied by the 
experience of the sender, a full answer will be promptly forth- 
coming. This personal service is perhaps a good deal to ask, but 
it is the surest way to bring about speedily correct intercourse 
among credit grantors. 


As somebody put it recently, the trade acceptance is an instru- 
ment of preparedness. It is the instrument upon which we shall place 
reliance when money rates are high and credit facilities strained. The 
genius of the Federal Reserve Act, so far as it relates to expansion 
and contraction of credit is in the trade acceptance or at least in 
that class of trade paper which represents an obligation rising out 
of the purchase of goofls from the drawer, and this the trade ac- 
ceptance does as the ordinary single-name paper does not. This 
is the class of paper which our banks will be glad to hold in their 
ti!ls when sharp reaction and strain come and business houses should 
help in creating it. The proper way-is to make the acceptance a 
familiar instrument now, so that we shall not find ourselves with 
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credit difficulties pressing us, and yet the way out not established. 
There should be no holding back on the part of the business men of the 
country in doing their part to establish the custom of covering 
accounts with the trade acceptance and making it, as said, a familiar 
instrument in American commerce. 


To All Doing Business in San Francisco and Vicinity 


The Association desires that members doing business in Cali- 
fornia keep in mind that the so-called “Wholesaler’s Board of Trade 
of California,” L. P. Dunkley, attorney, has no connection with the 
board of trade of San Francisco, which is the adjustment bureau 
of the San Francisco Association of Credit Men. The Bulletin is 
reliably informed. that Dunkley has been indicted by the Federal 
grand jury for certain activities in connection with a bankruptcy 
case. Matters for adjustment in the San Francisco territory should 
be taken up with “C. T. Hughes, secretary, San Francisco association, 
521 Insurance Exchange Building,” who will see that they are 
promptly handled by the old established Board of Trade of San 
Francisco. 


100 Per Cent. Adjustment 


The adjustment bureau of the Baltimore association has brought 
to a successful termination a difficult and complicated case, that of 
W. S. Myrick & Company of Milledgeville, Ga. 

When the Baltimore association entered the case, it presented 
great difficulties, because of the large number of claims in the hands 
of various attorneys, forwarding agencies and credit insurance 
companies, many of which wanted their money quickly without re- 
gard to the consequence. Finally, through the hardest kind of work, 
full cooperation of all interests was secured. Myrick’s indebtedness 
was found to be upwards of $40,000, and assets about $75,000. There 
were I17 creditors with claims ranging from $20 to $3,000. 

The business was put under the general supervision of the 
bureau with Myrick in charge. Payments were made at regular 
intervals and in June, 1916, after a period of sixteen months, the 
final dividend was completed, 100 per cent. being paid to creditors. 

During this whole period the debtor was compelled to pay cash 
for practically all purchases, but handicapped as he was, he was able 
to pull through and to-day is on a sound credit basis. The adjust- 
ment bureau is receiving the plaudits of creditors. 


Attorneys Available Versed in Delaying and Evading 


Perhaps it does not need a good guesser to determine the sex of 
the writer of the following, a member who had been trying hard to 
collect an old account. It says: 

“I wish to state that I do business on the high plane of moral 
honesty, and expect to pay every cent I owe, and it does not need 
a lawyer to make me pay. 

“Just here, too, I would call the attention of your financial 
manager to the fact ‘that the laws of South Carolina are very much 
in favor of the debtor and often those who undertake to collect 
through an attorney are met down here by an attorney for the 
defendant who is always well up in his line of delaying, evading, 
etc., so the creditor finds ‘Jordan a hard road to travel.’ ” 
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The Five P’s Not Good Risks 


The National Association of Retail Credit Men held its annual 
convention at Omaha last month, and adopted a resolution favoring 

the retention of the bankruptcy law, but with amendments calculated 
to eliminate fraud from bankruptcy proceedings. 

Particular reference is made in the’ resolution on this subject to 
fees to attorneys for petitioning creditors, the point being made that 
unless it can be shown that these attorneys gave genuine service in 
conserving the assets of the estate, no fee should be paid. 

One interesting and rather amusing statement was presented to 
the convention by a Colorado Springs member. He declared that 
he did not rate the five p’s—painters, plumbers, preachers, printers 
and policemen—as good risks. There may well be some self-search- 
ing on the part of each of us to make sure we do not fall under one 
of the five p’s. 


Comments by the Way 


It is strange how gullible most of us are on occasions. A party 
has recently been found soliciting in St. Louis for customers for 
collection blanks at twenty cents apiece. He promises that if the 
blanks are used and ten full business days elapse after the sending 
of the notice and the collection has not then been made, he will buy 
all the accounts for twenty-five per cent. in cash. The name and 
address in Chicago are given in order that subscribers may promptly 
direct their list of non-payers in order to receive their twenty-five 
per cent. The secretary of the Chicago association endeavored to 
find the address given, but, of course, found it fictitious. 


In order to show their appreciation of San Francisco having 
representation on the board of directors of the National Association, 
the Board of Trade of San Francisco, the Commercial Club, and 
the San Francisco Association of Credit Men, tendered a reception 
to R. H. Gay, of the national board in July. It was made evident in 
the various addresses that Mr. Gay’s ceaseless and unselfish efforts 
for the advancement of the association in San Francisco is thor- 
oughly appreciated. The hope was expressed that San Francisco 
will become permanently a more prominent national figure in the 
work of the Credit Men’s Association. 


Evidently the Mississippi banker who was sent by a Philadel- 
phia member one of the trade inquiry blanks of the Association 
wanted to save our mémber from the expenditure of unnecessary 
gray matter. Instead of answering the various questions contained 
in the inquiry his reply was simply “O. K.” Of course credit 
men always appreciate being saved the responsibility of passing on 
an order, and perhaps it would be just as well to take advantage of 
the generosity of the banking fraternity by preparing an inquiry read- 
ing about as follows: ‘Would you O. K. this order?” It is con- 
ceivable that if the custom were to become widely established’ many 
of our concerns could dispense with credit departments and substi- 
tute clerks who could intelligently select the banks whose O. K. is 
desired. 


Judge Charles M. Hough, United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, a high authority on bankruptcy law 
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procedure, whose comments and criticisms upon bankruptcy admin- 
istration have frequently been quoted in the columns of the Bul 
letin, has been elevated to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. His selection meets the approval of the New York bar, 
which has long regarded Judge Hough as an able jurist. Since his 
appointment to the district court ten years ago, Judge Hough has 
instituted many reforms in the administration of insolvent estates 
under the bankruptcy act, and has introduced court rules which have 
improved the general efficiency of the court. This Association and 
the mercantile world in general have always found in Judge Hough 
one who was ready to cooperate in bettering bankruptcy conditions. 


The Louisville Credit Men’s Association has been doing its part 
in raising the one million dollar factory fund for the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation. Louisville has awakened to the fact that it 
must advertise its advantages as a manufacturing center; and in 
order to bring additional manufacturing to the city the Industrial 
Foundation stands ready to subscribe to the capital of concerns 
locating in the city. There has been a wide distribution of the stock 
among the residents of Louisville and Jefferson County in general, 
in nine days stock to the value of $1,069,000 being subscribed, so that 
the goal was overshot. The number of subscribers for the stock makes 
the Industrial Foundation a genuine civic institution. 


Though not in the line of credit department work, the suggestion 
made by a member of the Association, whose interests are broad in 
his great plant, may well be adopted in other organizations. The 
thought behind the suggestion is that it is highly important to estab- 
lish in the mind of every employee in a business, loyalty and good 
will for that business, it being realized that this is particularly 
difficult to bring about in these times when each man has his closely 
prescribed sphere of work. This concern has established a “news 
bulletin,” issued each Monday, in which appear all the items of inter- 
est to the plant. The results were immediately evident. The organ- 
ization was brought closer together ; those in the factory end learned 
what was going on in the office; and those in the office what was 
happening in the factory. Nothing has done more, says this member, 
to bring about a correct factory life. 


The stress on the amenities in business intercourse in those 
countries where Spanish influence dominates, is strikingly illustrated 
in the acceptance form used by a member concern of Tucson, Ariz., 
in dealing with concerns in Mexico. The form, written of course in 
Spanish, but translated, reads: 

“You will please pay inthe cityof . . .to 
the order of ourselves the sum of . . . Amer- 
ican gold dollars. Value received to our entire 
satisfaction, which you will please make note of in 
your account with 

- With this as a reminder, perhaps those who are trying to ds 
business in South and Central America will bear in mind the impori- 
ance of addressing communications in terms more cordial ani 
elegarit than characterize local correspondence. 
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A martyr to the cause of sound insurance and banking conditions 
in his state—that was the death of John S. Patterson, banker and 
insurance commissioner of Texas, shot a few weeks ago in a small 
town in the southern part of the state while in the act of placing a 
notice on the door that the bank he had just examined was closed 
and in the hands of a receiver. It was the president of the bank who 
did the shooting. Texas business interests from Galveston to El 
Paso will feel the outrage of this cold-blooded attack on a state 
oficial engaged in protecting the people against unworthy banking 
and insurance institutions that are doing business in a manner dan- 
gerous to the community. The last Texas legislature, largely through 
the insistence of the Credit Men’s Associations throughout the 
state, enacted a law which resulted in closing out certain so-called 
reciprocal insurance companies which had been doing business with- 
out capital or resources. Mr. Patterson had taken an aggressive 
attitude in enforcing this law and had undoubtedly endeavored suc- 
cessfully to place the insurance situation in a more wholesome con- 
dition. The Bulletin regrets this unfortunate calamity which has 
befallen a high-minded official in the service of the state. 


Will Be Glad to Hear from You, but Not on Collections 

The Bulletin is indebted to a member for this gem: 

“Your letter at hand. Would say the —_—— company 
went to the wall years ago, and if I pay, or had to pay the obligations 
‘of that concern, even at a discount of 90 per cent., it would keep me 
guessing for some little time to come, out here in this God-forsaken 
country where skunk skins ain’t worth but fifteen cents a pair. I 
will here state that being broken down in health and fortune I left 
Waterbury some nine months ago and came out to my original estate, 
the family homestead, and am going to try and keep in sight of the 
old family monument in the cemetery where my forefathers sleep, : 
the rest of the term of life allotted to me, for prosperity is out of my 
reach, and rheumatism, old age and death have just hove in sight. So 
if you would like to correspond with me socially, or upon what I 
know about farming I am at your service, but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
send me another dunning letter for the delinquency of the 


company until you read my obituary at least three weeks in succes- 
sion in the New York Sunday World.” 


Members should take notice that the National Asso- 
ciation has on file the names of a number of men who 
are seeking positions in credit work. Some of their ad- 
vertisements are to be found on page 922 of this issue. 
We believe it would pay our members, when seeking a 
new employee in this line, to correspond with us on the 
subject. We are in position to furnish details regarding . 
the past experience and references of these men. Co- 
operation is an everyday word with the association, and 
we believe that by co-operating in this direction we 
will be able to put the right kind of men in touch with. 
the right kind of positions. To be able to accomplish 
this, however, we need the help of our members. 
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: MISSING | 


The parties whose names appear in this list are reported missing, 
Any information regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the 
National office. 
sve Haye Peter, formerly in Upper Sandusky, O., later in Charleston, 

Ill. 

Baker, Harvey C., formerly in Chicago at 542 W. Jackson Blvd., 4410 
Ravenswood Ave., 4432 Lincoln St., also lived at Waldron, III. 
Bandemer, Louis G., formerly engaged in the grocery and meat business 

at 1708 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Banta, V., formerly Modesto, Cal. 

Barkley, B. L., formerly at Pasco, Wash. 

Beeman, Julius, formerly 908 Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Benoist, Tom, (Benoist Air Craft Co.), 6628 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clair, Clarence W., (Nat’l. Varnish Co.), Detroit, Mich. 

Blair J. S., formerly Los Angeles, Cal 

Butts, Geo. H., formerly of Cedar Rapids, now understood to be travel- 
ing for a firm in Massachusetts. 

Caspary, Howard, formerly Portland, Oregon. 

Cobb, C. C., formerly Rockwall, Texas. 

Corbett, J. H., formerly of Addison, Pa. 

Danhooker, John, (Harvard Home Bakery), Cleveland, O. 

Denzien, E. A., formerly White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Dudley, Mrs. Minnie, (Mrs. James A.), formerly Water and John Sts., 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Ellis, F. E., formerly Poultry Sup. & Remedies, Springfield, Ill. 
Ferguson, J. H., formerly in sawmill business at Belmont, Miss. 
Fouts, A. J., in produce business in Olympia, advised he went to 

Topeka, Kans. 

Gorelick, Harry, formerly 881 Home St., New York City. 
Grey, Charles E., formerly of Newark, N. J., later in Detroit, Mich., and 

Utica, N. Y. 

Ginn Chas. C., formerly of the Aetna Insurance Co., New Haven, 

onn. - 

Guzzetta, Joseph, formerly 59 Central Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Halperwitz, grocer, formerly 609 Joseph Ave., Rochester N. Y. 

Hanley, D., formerly 210 West 23rd St., New York City. 

Hansen, Chas., (Commercial Silver Co.), 714 Hewes Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hansen & Nelson, a partnership composed of Orla Hansen and Oscar 

Hansen, 1114 Villa St., Racine, Wisc. ; 

Hartman, Sadekichi, formerly East Aurora, N. Y., reported to be either 
in Buffalo, N. Y., or in New York City. 

Helts, R. C., formerly 422 East Wisor St., Muncie, Ind 

Hoffman, Henry, formerly 5322 Ranier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Howard, A. B., formerly Watkins, Minn. ’ 

Howe, L. Clifford, formerly in the jewelry business at Elkhorn, Ind. 

Huber, L. E., formerly at Rawlins, Wyo., engaged in the garage business. 

Jacobs, M. H., (Nat’l. Upholstering Co.),570 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Klages, K. F., formerly Prop’r., La Salle Candy Co., La Salle, IIl. 

Kodet, John, formerly of 158 East 125th St., New York City. 

Lash, Robt. L., (Standard Sanitary Plumbing Co.), Hyattsville, Mc 

La Valle, John, formerly carpenter and contractor at 135 Herkimer 5t., 

Buffalo, later Detroit, Mich. 

Lawler, James and John, formerly operating the Newport Furniture Co., 
of Newport, Ark. 

Lewis, Marcil C., (Dover Electric Co.), 118 Dover St., Boston, Mass, 

Lewis, William, formerly proprietor of the Lewis Auto Co., at Fairbury. 


eb. 
Lucas & Taylor, (City. Bakery), Waycross, Ga. 
Lyda, C. Few, Prop’r Strand Theatre, Henderson, N. C. 
Malinoff, Louis E., formerly Lynbrook, L. I. 
Margolis, Edwin Ellis, formerly Main and Brooklyn Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Miller, Benne, formerly of 1301 Columbia Ave., Baltimore, Md., more 
recently of Riverdale, Md. 

Miller, John, formerly 706 Michigan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Minnick, Geo. A., formerly Minnick Bros., Toledo, O. 

Mozart, Frederick W., formerly at Worcester, Mass., also at Malden, 
Mass., last heard of him was at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Netherland Novelty Co., formerly 132 Nassau St., New York City. 

Numes, H. G., Manufacturers’ Agent, formerly at 1482 Broadway, and 
later at 475 Broadway, New York. (Brokerage business.) 

Overbeck, Edw., formerly located at New Castle, Ind. Thought to be 
somewhere in Indianapolis. 

Palmo, B. Biaggio, formerly dealer in wholesale and retail groceries and 
oil at 832 N. State St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Palumbo, Louis, formerly the Uhler Ave. Grocery Co., Akron, O.. 

Pennington, Chas. & Son, formerly of Martinsville, Ind. 

Preston, Theo. G., doing business as Standard Sanitary Plumbing Co., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Quaker Cream Doughnut Shop, 420 West Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

Reese, H. E., formerly 101 East 10th St., Jacksonville, Fla., supposed to 
be in Detroit, Mich. 

Rosenbaum, Harry, formerly 909 Medina Temple, Chicago, fil. 

Ross, Dr. Wm., Winston, formerly Atlanta, Ga., thought to be in St. 
Louis. 

Rush, Henry C., formerly in Indianapolis, presumably living in Cleveland 
or in Birmingham, Ala. 

Schwencke, Mrs. Theresa M., formerly conducted drug store at Wood- 
mere, L. I. 

Stabile, Vincent, 340 E, 113th St., New York City. 

Stobie, G. C., formerly Macomb, III. 

Stocker, R. B., formerly Detroit, Mich. 

Sullivan, John J., (Independent Drug Store), Anesbury, Mass. 

Sundell, H. E., conducted grocery store at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Terrill, Arthur L., formerly conducted retail grocery store at 2945 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, JIl. 

Themens, Morris, late of Rockville Centre Hotel, Rockville Centre, L. I. 

Turtle, David, Turtle’s Hdw. Store, 162 So. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 

Walker, G. el formerly proprietor of Park Pharmacy, 406 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Watson, Harriet C., Hotel Rutledge, N. Y. City. 

Webb, F. Pins (Jewelry business), Claremore, Okla. 

Wenger Frank, formerly of Lima, Ohio. 

Wheadon, H. A., formerly 429 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

White, F. G., formerly druggist at 435 N. Grove St., East Orange, N. J. 

Wilcox, Clarence, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wilson, Jas. A., formerly 913 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wilson, Kirk, formerly Mobile, Ala. 

Wood, W. ." formerly Seattle, Wash. 

Woodward, R. C., formerly located at Tulsa, Okla. 

Wronker, L., formerly 2076 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 


Members of the Association who have had dealings 
with LEOPOLD BIEDERMAN, formerly doing business 
at Baltimore as the Maxine Shoe Shop, or with L. BER- 
MAN, said recently to have been operating a store at 135 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, are asked to get in 
touch with the National office. 


The Milwaukee association is endeavoring to locate 
one Felix Stine, a Polish Jew, who speaks German 
fluently and English with a decided German accent. 
Description: 5 feet 10 inches; weight between 155 and 
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180 pounds; 30 to 35 years of age; close-cropped, heavy 
black wavy hair, heavy black moustache cut close, black 
eyes, high color about cheek bones, wears glasses, 
dresses neatly, altogether a fine-looking man, formerly 
engaged in the feather business in St. Louis. 


Information is wanted regarding E. H. Barreit, 
formerly interested in the Peoples Market at Norfolk 
and later in the Peoples Market of Suffolk, Virginia. He 
is thought to have operated previously in New York City 
and Washington, D. C. Said to be 5 feet 10 inches in 
height, light-complexioned, clean-shaven, weighs about 
240 pounds. Reported to have left Suffolk with his family 
about July 23rd last. 


WANTS 


Address all communications to applicants in this column in care of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
CREDIT MAN, at present with agency, for five years credit manager 

for large corporation, desires change for obvious reasons. Any 

location. Not less than $1800.00. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 

13. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience 
with large corporations. Location immaterial, now in Middle West. 
Can earn $2500.00. Thoroughly familiar with credits, collections 
and office management. Aggressive, can show results; forty years 
of age, married; excellent references as to character and ability. 
Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 57. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, sixteen years’ experience 
representative New York corporations; highly proficient in wholesale, 
retail and installment lines. Well-balanced executive; possessing 
keen judgment and an efficient all-around office manager. American, 
Christian, age thirty-seven, married. Excellent character, highest 
credentials. Prefer locating New York City or immediate vicinity. 
Salary $1,800 up. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 58. 

A YOUNG MAN, who is 24 years of age, single and with eight years’ 
practical business experience wants to make a change for personal 
reasons. Now employed by a well-known mercantile agency in the 
capacity of a traveling representative, has been with that concern 
four years. Familiar with bookkeeping and correspondence, possesses 
a fair knowledge of commercial law and had some experience in 
selling. Will locate anywhere, prefer a traveling position, Address 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 59. 

SITUATION WANTED, by a credit-man and office manager of twelve 
years’ experience backed by two years in the practice of law. Thor- 
ough knowledge of collections, modern office management and sys- 
tems, advertising and mail-order work. An aggressive, educated 
married man of 36, with a good record and the ability to make good. 
Now employed by Chicago firm rated A plus Al. Present salary 
$3600.00. Can locate anywhere. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 
60. 
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COLLECTION AND CREDIT MANAGER, for ten years handling 
credits and collections for a large Jobbing House of Automobile 
Hardware, desires new connection. Some exeprience with foreign 
credits. Age 42 years, married. Will start at a moderate salary. 
Location immaterial. . Best references as to character and ability. 
Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 61. 

CREDIT MANAGER’S ASSISTANT. Have given satisfactory service 
for several years and now would like greater opportunity. Capable 
correspondent, tactful and of sound judgment. Thoroughly familiar 
with the plumbing supply line. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 
62. 

A YOUNG MAN, seeking a field which will offer larger opportunities 
for advancement. For the past nine years have filled the position of 
Authorizer and Assistant Credit Man for a leading Fifth Avenue 
Yry Goods house, desires personal interviews with heads of respon- 
sible concerns in need of a credit man or assistant credit man. 
Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 63. 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN, OFFICE MANAGER AND SYS- 
TEMATIZER, at present employed as secretary and treasurer large 
corporation, desires change. Fifteen years’ successful experience on 
credits. Banking, Commercial Agency, and Mercantile references. 
Salary moderate if future prospects good. Invite closest investiga- 
tion. Address ADVERTISEMENT, care Post-office Box No. 1062, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, has handled high-class 
trade for the largest wholesale grocery and liquor house in his city. 
Good collector and diplomatic adjuster; age 33; desire to connect 
with a wholesale house where ability and honest effort are rewarded. 
Salary nominal. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 64. 

CREDIT MAN, COLLECTON AND OFFICE MANAGER. Owing to 
the death of the proprietor of the business in which I have been 
engaged for the past four years and a half, in connection with the 
credits, collections and the office management, the same is toibe 
discontinued after January first 1917. This makes it necessary for 
me to look for another position. I am forty-three years of age; have 
had experience in credits and collections, as well as office manage- 
ment for the past fifteen years, in the manufacturing drug line, the 
manufacturing confectionery line and at present, wholesale shoes and 
rubbers.. I can furnish the best of references from past and present 
employers. If you are in need of a man who has had exceptionally 
good success in this line, especially in collections, I would like to 
hear from you. I prefer something in either New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston or within one hundred miles of either city. Address 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 65. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, age 31, married, experienced as 
accountant, purchasing agent, credit man and manager. Business 
experience, banking, rubber, electrical and automobile. Highest 
executive references and bond furnished. Go anywhere. Salary 
$2000.—$3000. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 66. 

AN ACTIVE, WIDE-AWAKE MAN OF FORTY, partner and execu- 
tive head in large wholesale business in the south, is liquidating said 
business and desires to invest in a good growing enterprise which 
has a successful record and promising future. Any business not per- 
forming solely the function of middleman will be considered. TWEN- 
TY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN PRESENT BUSINESS, em- 
bracing duties of general manager, sales and advertising manager, 
credit manager, buying, financing and all work of executive char- 
acter. Will invest additional capital in good going proposition, where 
opportunity is afforded by efficient efforts, executive ability and 
original ideas, to expand present volume or otherwise enhance net 
profits. “INITIATIVE,” care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
(Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


ALABAMA, ey at ete and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Birming- 
ham. President, R. A. Porter, Tyler 
Gro. Co.; Secretary, J. A, Coker, Bir- 
mingham Paper Co.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg.; Manager, J. T. Slat- 
ons 612-614 Chamber of Commerce 

g. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery — Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
. H. De. Wees, Ballard and Ballard; 
Secretary, Ernest Meyer, Levy-Wolff 
Shoe Co.; Assistant Secretary, J. M. 
Holloway, Bell Bidg. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. S. Monk, 
City National Bank; Secretary, R. S. 
Carothers, Selma Hdw. Co. 


ARKANSAS, Fort_Smith—Fort Smith As- 
sociation of Credit M President, 
W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy, Sad- 
diery; Secretary, John Laws, Atkinson, 
Williams Hdw. Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock As 
eaciation of Credit Men. President. 
Sam T. Poe. Beal-McDonnell Co.; Sec- 
covery, E. H. Schmidt, 625 So. Trust 

g. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 

Credit Men’s Association. President, 

B. McComas, Los Angeles Notion 

Co.; Secretary, ushet, 512 
Union League Bidg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit 
Association of San Diego. President, 
Frank Nolan, Russ Lumber & Mill Co.; 
Secretary, Carl Retsloff, 607-8 
Spreckles Theatre Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco Credit Men’s Association. Presi- 
dent, Robt. H. Gay, American Can 
Co.; Secretary, Charles T. Hughes, 433 
California St. 


COLORADO, Denver — Denver 
Men’s Association. President, Jas. 
McSwigan, The Crescent Mill & Ejle- 
vator Co.; Secretary, S. R. Steinmetz. 
The Donaldson Fruit Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, David F, Lowe, 503 Conti- 
nental Bldg. 


COLORADO, . Pueblo—Pueblo Association 
of Grot Men. erosion, S. W. Pres- 
sey, Pressey Fruit Co.; Secretary, A. 

_ V. Fagerstrom, Hyde Paper Cot As- 
sistant Secretary, F. L. Taylor, 410 
Central Block. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport — Bridgeport 
Association of Credit Men. P: ent, 
Guy P. Miller, rengepect Brass Co.; 
Secretary, L. M. Allen, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 

Rourke, E. Tucker’s Sons Co.; 


; Cc 
Secretary, C. de L. Alton, J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Credit 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 
Association of Credit Men. President 
Ziegler Sargent, Sargent & Co.; Secre. 
tary, Joka R. Demarest, The Wilson 

ee Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
—Washington Association of Credit 
Men. President, Arthur d: May, The 
F. P, May Hdw. Co.; Secretary, R. 
Preston Shealey, Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville — Jacksonville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
- D. Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co; 
ecretary, J. Ww. Pettyjohn, Covington 
Company. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association of 
Credit Men. President, Frank Bentley, 


The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co.: Sec. 
seteeys Fs . Marshall, Citizen’s Bank 
g. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. D. Carter, 
Dougherty-Little-Redwine Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. T. Moore, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. . 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. H. 
Merry, Merry & Co.; Secretary, R. H. 
Daniel, Stovall-Pace Co, 


GEORGIA, Savannah — Savannah Credit 
en’s ociation. President, Oscar 

S. Kulman, American Specialty & Im- 
port Co.; Secreta , Catesby L. Jones, 

301 Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of Credit 
en, Ltd. President, John L. Hol- 
lingshead, Oakes & Co.; Secretary, D. 
. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise City Natl. 

nk Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. President, E. J. Rob- 
erts, Chicago White Lead & Oi! Co.; 
Secretary as. R. Dickerson, 10 So. 
La Salle St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Association 
of Credit Men. President, A, J. Mur- 
ray, McClelland-Ward Co.; Secretary, 

T. G. Casley, American Hominy Co. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Tapping, 
Barker & Wheeler; Secretary, Rk. A. 
Kellogg, C. E. Wheelock & Co. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. T. Hig- 
ns, Meyer-Reigard-Higgins Mfg. Co.; 
retary, Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Sprteinte-+8 ringfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit en. President, 
George E. Keys, Farmers’ National 
Bank; Secretary, George E. Lee, Jage 
man-Bode Co. 
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INDIANA Evansville—Evansvijle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, President, Nestor 
Brentano, Southern Stove Works; 
Secretary, Sparrenberger, Par- 
sons & -oville %. 


DIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis 
- sociation of Credit Men. President, 
John D. Meek, Indianapolis Electric 
Supply Co.; Secretary, Le Roy ad 
Breunig, National Surety Company. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
E. Peltz, Jacobson, Peterson, Peltz & 
cael mecreiary, R. P. Lang, South 
Bend Wholesale Grocery Co. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 
J. Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co.; 
Secretary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin 
Bidg. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George 
Noth, Davenport Bag & Paper Co.; 
Secretary, Isaac hulertberenr, 222 Lane 
Bldg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, 
A. Sayre, Des Moines Boiee © Iron 
Works; Secretary, Ernest Lucas, 
Schmitt & Henry Mfg, Co. 


lis As- 


OWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Association 

of ’ Credit Men. President R. B. Com- 
stock, Tolerton & Warfield Co.; Secre- 
tary, "W. F. Teter, 315 Trimble Bldg. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association of 
Credit Men. President, George ; 
hes Cutler Hdw. Co.; Secretary, 

E. Peck, Waterloo Chemical Works, 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita Association of 
Credit Men. President, Harry D. 
Howard, Massey Iron Co.; Secretary, 
A. I. Powers, Cudahy Packing Co.; 
Assistant Secretary, E. Garrison, 
1009 Beacon Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington a 
Men’s Association. President, J. 
Malin, vou, Deren Hardware Cor . 
Secretar L. Ware, 1312-15 
Fayette So.’ Bank Bldg. 


KENT UCKY, Louisville—Louisville cred 


Men’s Association. 
Mitchell, 
tary, H 
Bidg. 


KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. M. 
Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; re- 
tary, Frederick Speck, Paducah 5,38 Co. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Aeenintion. President, 
W. P.. Si _ Patterson Co., 
Lone Secretary, ty: meee, Wil- 
liams, Richardson & Co. by 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore “a4 
ciation of Credit Men. President, (€ 
Walter Carnan, Baltimore Bar, 


House; Secretary, S. D. Buck, 100 o> 
kins Ph 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Crem Men’s Association, President, 
H. nae, > rown Durrell Co.; 


Scoreary, erbert A. Whiting, 77 Sum- 
mer 


President, 
Peaslee-Gaubert Co.; 


= 
. Ainslie, U, 


S. Trust Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Seringheld-—Seei ing- 
field Credit Men’s Association. resi- 
dent, O. E. Doty, Third National Bank; 
secretary L. E. Herrick, Victor Sport- 
ing Goods Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worces- 
ter Association of Credit Men, Presi- 
dent, Henry H. Knapp; Secretary, Ho- 
ratio M, Richardson, ‘astern Bridge & 
Structural Co. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Association 
of Credit “=r met A. 
poe, Ee ed, Carter & Co.: 

Secretary, rank. R . Hamburger, 1032 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


oes Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. Presi ee 
i -G; Rindge, Rindge-Kalmbach-L 
Co., Ltd.; Secretary, Walter H. Broo . 
537 Michigan Trust Bldg . 


MICHIGAN, Soghape = inrr iat City 
Association Credit Men. President, 
H. H. Bartling, Bay City Grocery Co. 
Secretary, Frank Day Smith, 315 
Bearinger Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Association 
of Credit Men. (Duluth-Su rior.) 
President, Mark Baldwin, Bri an, 
Russell Co.; Secretary, W. O. rby, 
Manhattan Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis — Minnea 
Association of Credit Men. Presi sat, 
F. B, Aeesed, Bons = Ford Co.; Sec- 


retary, Hawkins, McClellan 
Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Saeeae H. 
Engstrom, G. Sommers & Co.; 


Secreta m. F St. Paul 
Rubber Co vit, . 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
E, McClure, Maxwell-McClure-Fitts 
D. % Co.; Secretary, Marvin Orear, 
406-7-8 New England Bidg. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph aves 
Men’s Association. President, W. A 
Masters, John S —) Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, M. A. Myers, Wyeth 
Hdw. & Mfg. Co. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. J. 
Burton, ‘ Adam Electric Co.; 
Secretary, C. P. Welsh, 333 Boatmen’s 
Bank Bldg. 


MONTANA, Billings — Billings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Leslie 
R. Miller, Russell-Miller Millin Co.; 
cae” Bm, Stringham, Electric 


MOEN Butte — Butte Ancociafien of 
Credit Men. President, A. eivel, 
Butte qoute & Produce Secre- 
tary, R, A. Kunkel, Daly Bank & 
Trust Co.; Assistant ‘Secretary, R. f 
Clawson, ‘Ind. Telephone Bldg. ° . 


MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. E. Heisey, Heisey Gro. Co.: 
Secretary, J. J. Flaherty, Great Falls 
Paper Co. 
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NEBRASKA, Lincoln — Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association, President, E. W. 
Nelson, Rudge & Guenzel Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. T. olsom, Union Coal Co. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha Associa- 
ation of Credit Men. President, B. A. 
Wilcox, Omaha Natl. Bank; Secretary, 
A. B. Palmer, Omaha Crockery Co. 


NEW_ JERSEY, Newark—Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Arthur B. Underwood, Riley-Klotz Co.; 
Secretary, Harry I. Hunt, Room 906, 
671 Broad St. 


NEW YORK, pene deere Association 
of Credit Men. resident, Reuel C. B. 
Adams, National Commercial Bank; Sec- 
retary, John Eberle, Hoy & Company. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Association 
of Credit Men. President, T. W 


Hammond, Sizer Forge Co.; Secretary, 
meaty R. Bridgman, 1001 Mutual Life 


NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
W. F. H. Koelsch, Bank of the 
United States; Secretary, A. H., Alex- 
ander, 320 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. _ President, 
Frederick W. Reidenbach, Coates, Ben- 
nett & Reidenbach; Secretary, Edward 
Weter, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. B. 
Roantree, Benedict Mfg. Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. B. Buell, Vinney Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association of 
Credit Men. President, Irving L. Jones, 
International Heater Co.; Secretary 
— G. Duffy, Utica Chamber o 
ommerce. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of Credit Men. 
President, A. M. Hall, Hall & Pear- 
sall, Inc.; Secretary, Cyrus D. Hogne, 
Bureau of Credits. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. W. 
Smith, North Dakota Harness Co.; Sec- 
retary, H. L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. O. Hagen, Grand Forks 
Mercantile Co.; Secretary, S. H. Booth, 
Congress. Candy Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati 
of Credit Men. 
Clain, Jos. R. P 
retary, 
Bldg. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men. President, William 
Tonks, First National Bank; Secretary, 
D. W. Cauley, 326 Engineers Bldg. 


OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association. President, C. W. Ham- 
mond, Avery-Loeb Elec. Co.; Secretary, 
Benson G. Watson, 411-420 The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 


Association 
President, J. E. Mc- 
eebles Sons Co.; Sec- 
. L. Richey, 631-2 Union Trust 
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OHIO, Dayton—Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, Geo. B, Smith 
The Kinnard Mfg. Co.; Secretary, J! 
Q. A. Johnson, Jr., U. B. Bldg. 

OHIO, _Toledo—Toledo Association of 

Gre it wm oe waaries R 
pp, National Sup 0.; Secreta 

Fred A, Brown, ae Nicholas Bldg. ” 


OHIO, Youngueae— Your stown Associa. 
tion of Credit Men. resident, M. J, 
Arms, 2d, The Republic Rubber Co,; 
coer W. C. McKain, 1106-7 Ma. 
honing National Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City Association of Credit Men. Presi. 
dent, L. M. Farnum, Ridenour, Baker 
Merc. Co.; Secretary, E. C. Smith, 1217 
Concord Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland Association 
of Credit Men. President, B. M. Deri. 
son, Albers Bros. Milling Co.; Secre. 
tary, P. L. Bishop, Lang & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Val. 
ley Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Arjay Davies, The H. G. Tom- 
bler Grocery Co., Easton; Secretary, 
E. V. Ryan, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNE YLVANIA, New Castle—New Cas. 
tle Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, John Offutt, New Castle 
Notion Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jami- 
son, 509 Greer Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadel. 
phia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, George Masters, Masters & Hoff- 
man; Secretary, David A. Longacre, 
Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, _Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
James E. Porter, Firth Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Secretary, A. C 
Ellis, Renshaw Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre—W’i kes 
Barre Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, J. Frank Hart, Hart, Lee Co.; 
Secretary, Geo. H. McDonnell, 1222 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
George W. Gardiner, Union Trust Co.; 
serrnery. F. A. Cushing, 16 Hamilton 

t. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 
perepintien of Credit Men. President, 
. N. Joyner, Southern States Supply 
Co.; Secretary, R. W. Holcomb, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Green- 
ville Association of Credi¢ Men. Presi- 
dent, D. C. Durham, Gitreeth & Dur- 
ham Co.; Secretary, Aibert S. John- 
stone, Chamber of Commerce. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls— Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. Pres 
ident, A. R, Fellows, Brown Druz Co.; 
Secretary, Harry Pomeroy, Sioux Falls 
Paper Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chatt«nooga 
Association of Credit Men. Pre-ident, 
Geo. W. Wallace, Betterton-V allace 
Shoe Co.,; Secretary, H. W. Long: 
gley, Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co. 
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TENNESSEE, Johnson City—Johnson City 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Thos. B, Wolfe, Model Mill Co.; Sec- 
pony Nat. G. Taylor, Summers-Par- 
rott Hdw. Co. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
M. Honham, C. M. McClung & Co.; 
Secretary, W. A. DeGroat, Anderson- 
Dulin-Varnell. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, so 
H. Mangum, Pidgeon-Thomas Iron 
Co.; Secretary, Oscar H. Cleveland, 
Business Men’s Club Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. T. 
Hill, Gray & Hdw. Co.; Secre- 
retary, Chas. H. Warwick, 1222 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men, President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, R. L 
Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. E. Bur- 
bridge, John Deere Plow Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. S, Covert, Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Co. 


TEXAS, El Paso— El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, Claiborne 
Adams, El Paso Grain and Milling Co.: 
Secretary, S. W. Daniels, 307 City 

National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Fred 
Largent, Nash Hdw. Co.; Secretary, 
Geo. Q. McGown, McGown, Murphy & 
McGown. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association of 
Credit Men, President, Fred Autrey, 
Desel-Boettcher Co.; Secretary, F. G. 
Masquelette, F. G. Masquelette & Co. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio’ Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
George T. Allensworth, Allexrsworth- 
Carnahan Co.; Secretary, Arthur 
Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; Mana- 
ger, Henry A. Hirshberg, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. President, Arthur Par- 
sons, 82 Quince St.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Walter Wright, P. O. Box 886. 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. -President, F. 
E. Kimball, Spalding & Kimball; Sec- 
retary, H. S. Howard, Howard’s In- 
surance Agency. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
Association of Credit Men. Presidert, 
F, C. Newman, King Bros. Shoe Co.: 
Secretary, J. o. Simpkiss, Bristol Ice 
Cream ‘Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. L. 
Caskie, Watts Bros. & Co.; Secretary, 
Harry H. Brown, Craddock-Terry Co. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 

Association of Credit Men. President, 

G. Barbee, Harris Woodson, Bar- 

bee Co.; Secretary, C. L. Whichard, 

Whichard Bros. Co.; Assistant Secre- 

tary, Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
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VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. S. 
Fensom, Watkins-Cottrell Co.; Secre- 
tary, Jo Lane Stern, 905 Travelers’ 
Insurance Bldg. - 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. G. Moore, 
Nelson Hdw. Co.; Secretary, B. A. 
Marks, W. C. Jones & Co. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. F. 
Potter, Crane Co.; Secretary, R. A. 
Wright, H. J. Heinz Co. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association, President, R. O. 
McClintoc McClintock-Trunkey Co.; 
Secretary, J. B. Campbell, Old National 
Bank Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, James 
D. Meikle. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, H. B. 
Clark, John B. Stevens & Co.; Secre- 
tary, R. D. Simpson, Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, _ Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation. President, George Phillips. 
Wright Milling Co.; Secretary, P. J. 
Alexander, Flat Top Gro. Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
R. E. L, Ruffner, Ruffner Bros.; Secre- 
tary, Okey Johnson, Abney-Barnes Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. T. Wallis,~ Hor- 
nor-Gaylord Co.; Secretary, Bert Evans, 
410 Union National Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunting- 
ton Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Robert L. Archer, First National 
Bank; Secretary, H. S. Ivie, Hu=tirg- 
ton Wholesale Grocery Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkers- 
burg-Marietta Association of Credit 
Men, President, T. E. Graham, Gra- 
ham-Bumgarner Co.; Secretary, H. W. 
Russell, Rectory Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. C. McGregor, H. P. McGregor Co.: 
Secretary, John E. Schellhase, Room 8, 
Market Auditorium. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
Association of Credit Men. President 
E Hutchins, Boex-Holman Co.; 
Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91-93 South 
Main St. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit, Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
President, Wm. P. Brenner, Brenner 
Candy Co.; Secretary, J. V. Rorer, 129 
So. Washington St. 


, 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Credit Men: President, 
Frank G. Smith, The Frank G. Smith 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 
mania Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Ohskosh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Presidert, Erle 
Thompson, Paragon Oil & Supply Co.; 
Secretary, Chas, D. Breon, 83 Monu- 
ment Sq. . 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by 
Local Credit Men’s Association 


Communications Should Be Addressed to the Parties Named 
Below, with Title Indicated. 


California, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bidg. 

California, San Diego, Cart O. Retstorr, Mgr., 607-608 Spreckles’ Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, C. T. Hucnues, Mgr., 521 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 

Colorado, Pueblo, F. L. Tayior, Mgr., 410 Central Block. ; 

Connecticut, New Haven, Adjustment Committee, CLAkENcE W. Bronson, 129 Church St. 

District of Columbia, Washington, R. Preston Suearey, Mgr., Colorado Bldg. 

Florida, Jacksonville, H. Lyte, Mgr., 506 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 

Florida, Tampa, T. S. MarsHatt, Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Georgia, Atlanta, R. C. Patterson, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Ottver, Mgr., Johnson Bldg. 

Georgia, Savannah, Girarp M. Conen, Secy., Savannah Salvage & Adjustment Bureau, 
Germania Bank Bldg. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305 Idaho Bldg. 

Illinois, Chicago, M. C».Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 S. La Salle.Street. 

Illinois, Decatur, C. A. McMILLen, 409 Milliken Bldg. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Batcu, Mgr., 7th Floor News Bldg. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenznan, Mgr., Luberger & Lenihan. 

Iowa, Davenport, Isaac Peterspercer, Mgr., 222 Lane Bldg. 

Iowa, Des Moines, A. W. Brett, Mgr., 708 Youngman Bldg. 

Iowa, Sioux City, K. G. Sirziman, 315 Trimble Bidg. 

Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Wittiamson, Mgr., McClelland Bldg. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Cuas. Fitzceratp, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, E, Pitissury, Supt., 608 Canal, Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Bucx, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place, 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Wuitinc, Secy., 77 Summer Street. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, Watter H. Brooks, 537 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Michigan, Saginaw-Bay City, Franx Day Smirtn, Secy., 315 Bearinger Bldg., Saginaw. 

Minnesota, Duluth, W. O. Dersy, Mgr., 624 Manhattan Bidg. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, J. P. GatsraitH, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, Jonn P. Garsraitu, Megr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

Missouri, Kansas City, M. L. Orear, Mgr., 406-7-8-9 New. England Bldg. 

Missouri, St. Louis, J. W. Curtton, 324 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, C. E. Atsop, Trustee, Indiana Telephone Bldg. 

Nebraska, Lincoln and Omaha, Joun Durr, Mgr., 42 Karbach Block, Omaha. 

New Jersey, Newark, Harry I. Hunt, 671 Broad Street. 


New York, Buffalo, W. B. Granpison, igr.. 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 


New ba Central New York Credit an djustment Bureau, Inc., H. B. Buett, Megr., 
. cuse. : 

Ohio, Cincinnati, Joun L. Ricuey, Secy., 631 Union Trust Bidg. 

Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Ketter, Commissioner, 326 Engineers Bldg. 

Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

Ohio, Toledo, Frev A. Brown Mgr., 1040 Nicholas Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain Mgr., 1106 Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

Oklahoma, Oklalioma City, Eucene Mitier, Megr., 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

Oregon, Portland, B. K. NAPP, Mer. 216 Railway Exchange Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, E. V. Ryan, Secy., 
o2 Hunsic 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Davip A, Loncacre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Erris, Mgr., Renshaw Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonnett, Secy., 1222 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCattum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bidg. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. Creveranp, Mgr., Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Cuas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 1222 Stahlman Bldg. 

Texas, El Paso, S. W. Daniets, Mgr., 35 City National Bank ot 

Texas, Houston, F. G. MasgueLette, 1117 Union National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, San Antonio, Henry A, Hirsuserc, Mer., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Warten Wricxrt, .» 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

Virginia, Norfolk, SHetton N. Wooparp, Mgr., 611 National Bank of _ ES Bldg. 

Virginia, Richmond, yr Lane Stern, Megr., 905 Travelers’ Insurance Bldg. 

Washington, Seattle, L. H. Macomsrr, Mer., Polson Bide. 

Washington, gpeuaee, J. B. Campsety, Mer. ang Old National Bank Bldg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central West Virginia Association of Credit Men, W. R. 
HorrMan Mer., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 

West Virginia, Parkersbur, , H. W. Russert, Mer., Rectory Bldg. 

West Virginia, Wheelin t E., ScHettwase, Mer., Room 8, Market Auditorium. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, J. V. Rorer, 129 South Washington Street. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, S. Frep Wetz.er, Mgr. 1405 First National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Cnas. D. Breon, Mgr., 83 ‘Monument Square. 


THE KALKHOFF COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





The 
Relations between Lawyers 
and Business Men 
N« subject is more interesting to Credit Men than 


the conduct of Lawyers—no profession is more 
closely in contact with Business Men. 
Why should we have lawyers? 
Why not do our own law work ? 
Has the profession a real function in the community ? 
Are Bar Associations mere Trades Unions? 
Whatare the leaders of the legal profession thinking about? 
Are we within the law ? 


To meet such questions as these, every Credit Man_ 
should read 


The Law:—Business or Profession? 


By 
JULIUS HENRY COHEN 
Of the New York Bar 
(Author of “Law and Order in Industry,” 


“Prosecution of Commercial Fraud,” 
“Unethical Practices in Bankruptcy”). 


Mr. Cohen’s wide experience as Counselor to Business 
Men, as Chairman of the Committee on Unlawful Prac- 
tice of the Law, and in large Civic and Industrial Affairs, 
makes it certain that his book will be of real value both to 
lawyers and to business men. 

The lawyers regard it as the best book on the subject 
written in half a century. You will find it readable and 
informing. It bears on your daily problems as a Credit 


Man. 
About 430 Pages—Price $2.50—Cloth Binding. 


The Banks Law Publishing Co. 


23 Park Place New York, N. Y. 





~ANNOUNCEMENT 


Because of the advance in the cost of materials, we 
have been compelled to establish a new schedule of 
prices for the Association’s Standard Blanks, as follows: 


Trade Inquiry Form 
500, $4.75 1,000, $7.00 


Property Statements 
ENVELOPE FORM REGULAR FORMS 
1,000 . . $12.00 oe i. 
500. . = 6.75 a ve 
Tae kez 4.65 ee 
100. . 3.00 100. . 1.65 


All prices include imprint of name and address of purchaser 
Samples upon application to 


National Association of Credit Men 
| 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


This card is offered by the Association at cost price: $2.75 per thou- 
sand or, in lots of five hundred, $1.65, carriage collect. Size, 5%4x3'2, 
to fit ordinary business envelope. 

Order as “Correspondence Card” 


National Association of Credit Men 





‘Making Him Pay’ 


“Turning Him Down 


Youwill never be at a losswhat 


to write to a delinquent account 


(Making Him Pay), or to a merchant with im- 
paired credit (Turning Him Down), if you have 
copies of these two books at your elbow. And what 
you write will be so diplomatic that you will never offend. 


Howe Scale Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
“‘Maxing Him Pay’ is a great help 
to us in making some of our slow 
collections.” 


The Rome Furniture Mfg. Co., Rome, 
Ga. ‘We know that by a careful pe- 
rusal of your various letters, we can 
get ideas to combine with our own 
natura! way of writing that will be 
of great help and benefit to us in our 
work. ‘Making Him Pay’ has in- 
creased our collections very mate- 
rially.”’ 

By M. G. McDonald,’ President. 


American Printing Co., 
Mass. 
Pay’ 


Fall River, 
“If the ideas of ‘Making Him 
are persistently followed, we 


do not see how anyone can fail to~- 


land the money, provided the debtor 
has it on him,” 
(Fabrics.) 


Henry N. Ottenberg & Co., New York 
City. “‘ ‘Making Him Pay’ does make 
him pay if there is a spark of pay- 
ing in the debtor.’ 


Liquid Carbonic Co. ‘We assure you 
that ‘Making Him Pay’ has ex- 
ceeded our expectations. We strong- 
ly recommend Mr. Lawrence’s books 
to all credit men.” 


Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O. 
Our office is using your book, *‘Mak- 


ing Him Pay.’ The boys tell me it 
is fine and that they are deriving 
benefit from it.” 


J. F. Firestone, President. 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 

“The writer has read a copy of 
‘Turning Him Down’ and finds among 
the collections of letters some very 
diplomatic and forceful arguments 
turning down the undesirable debtor, 
while, at the same time, not being 
offensive, and leaving him in a 
friendly attitude toward the Company 
and open to further solicitation if he 
should ever get in financial condition 
to desire his business.” 


FORBES MFG. CoO., 
Per A. H. Eckles, Treas. 
(Agricultural Implements.) 


Evansville, Ind. 


“*Turning Him Down’ is a very 
good book. It certainly helps me in 
my work.”’ 


FRED A. DIEKMANN, 
(Globe Bosse World Furn. Co.) 


The price is 
$2.00 each, 
postpaid. 


CONSOLIDATED PUBLISHING CO. 


NINTH & OLIVE STS. (P. 0. Box 1000) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE 
TELAUTOGRAPH 


Facilitates Materially 
the Work of the Credit 
‘Department 


A Few Users of the Telautograph, 
Selected from Hundreds : 


National City Bank The Telautograph renders 4 


service that is unique. Jf fransmit; 
handwriting by electricity and provides 
a permanent autograph record of every 
message sent or received. ‘Thus it 


eliminates the possibility of error due to incor. 
rect hearing, and fixes responsibility. 


A single misunderstanding be- 
tween the Credit Department and 
the Sales Department, for example, may easily 
cost more than Telautograph service for a year. 


By investigation we can deter- 
“mine, without obligation on your 
part, where the Telautograph will add to the 
efficiency and economy of your operations. 


Write to our Contract 
Department for literature showing 


uses and economies of the Telautograph 
system. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


G. Oakman, President 
Wm. secs aed Vice-President and Treasurer 
Executive Offices: 111 Broadway 
Contract Department, 442 West 37th St., New York 
BRANCHES: 
Chicago, 189 W. Madison St. Pittsburgh, 326 Diamond St. 
om Baltimore, 6 So. Howard St. 
30 Se. 15th St. Louis, Syndicate Trust Bldé. 
ze Se 13th! Si. N.W. San Francisco = Market St. 
é. Detroit, 609 Ford Bld¢. 
, 3332 Bepianade St. Kansas City, Sheldiy. tide. 
Clostoman & 502 Gerke Bld Buffalo, Brisbane Bld¢. 


NAAN 





